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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


: selection of a minister to Spain, in place of Mr. Foster, has 

fallen upon Dr. Curry, the general agent of the Peabody 
Fund in the South. Dr. Curry must be a man of notable facility. 
He has been in business, in politics, in war, in theology and edu- 
cation. After serving the Lost Cause he studied theology ,becamea 
Baptist preacher, was made the president of one of the educa- 
tional institutions of his denomination, and thus attracted the at- 
tention of the Peabody Trustees. None of these things would 
have moved the Administration to send him to Spain. But he is 
connected by marriage with the Carlisles, who have been for two 
generations the legal representatives of Spain in this country, and 
are connected by marriage with the Spanish nobility. He will go 
to Spain as less of a stranger than any other American; and if we 
had anything to ask of Spain we hardly could have made a better 
choice. But Mr. Curry can render us far fewer services as our 
minister to Spain than he might in the ranks of the noble body of 
educators—the Ruffners, the Haygoods and others—who are 
building up the waste places of the South. 





WE have commented elsewhere on the outcome of Mr. Gar- 
land’s suit against the Bell Telephone patents. It is said that the 
Pan-Electric Company are by no means disheartened by this re- 
pulse. They believe that the Bell monopoly will be broken down. 
Mr. Goode, in the act of withdrawing the suit begun at Memphis, 
has referred the matter to the Interior Department, with the view 
of ascertaining the propriety of proceeding anew against the Bell 
Telephone Company. It is upon this that the Pan-Electric Com- 
pany suspend their hopes. But even if the response from the In- 
terior Department should be such as they desire, this will not come 
soon enough to prevent the court at Baltimore from laying them 
under a permanent injunction. It will not be so well timed as the 
first suit was. 





Mr. WHITNEY has published the report of the commission 
appointed to ascertain the costs of repairing the war-ship Mohican 
in the Navy Yard at San Francisco. The amount reported cer- 
tainly is excessive, but the public astonishment will not be excited 
by that. We did not need a change of Administration to ascer- 
tain that the work in our Navy Yards was done in a wasteful and 
costly fashion, and that ships can be built in any private ship-yard 
at lower cost. It was because this was so well known that the 
experiment of building our ships of war in private yards was 
made, and Mr. Whitney has managed his part of that experiment 
so well as to drive our largest ship-builder into bankruptcy. The 
report of the cost of the Mohican furnishes the right background 
for estimating the treatment Mr. Roach has received from the 
Secretary of the Navy. 





Mr. EpMuNDSs has been entertaining his Vermont friends by 
his views of the place our national Senate fills in the political sys- 
tem, and a comparison of the Senate with that House of Lords 
before which he was testifying this year. As is fitting, Mr. Ed- 
munds has a very lofty opinion of the Senate; he very heartily ap- 
proves of the arrangement by which it gives equal representation 
to unequal states. He says, “If it had been otherwise, probably 
this republic could not have endured till now. On many an occa- 
sion in the history of our country, if the power of the Senate 
to control or resist the power of the lower house could not have 


been used as it was, the dismemberment of the Union would have | 


surely resulted. I am aware that some men who are prominent 
in national affairs have said otherwise, and have insisted that the 
Senate should be organized on the basis of population,” It seems 








to us that Mr. Edmunds here revertsto a fallacy frequently'used ‘in 
these days by the English Tories. Because it is self-evident that 
there is need of a second chamber to make the course of public : 
business more svber and less dependent upon the popular mood, 
therefore, as they assume, this particular method we have of con- 
stituting such a chamber is justified. In the United States, as in 
England, the second chamber is constituted with reference to a 
state of things which has passed away. There was a time when 
the grand council of the English barons constituted about as good 
a representative of the soberer thought of England as could be 
had. It now stands for a class isolated by tastes, interests and 
prejudices from the great body of the nation. So in America, 
when the states of the Union were political units, which had but 
recently surrendered their sovereignty as independent countries, 
there was some reason in giving them equal representation in the 
second chamber. But that reason has ceased to exist. While the 
arrangement based on it remains Delaware has an equal vote with 
New York, because until 1789 neither New Yorkers nor Delaware- 
ans had become fully aware that they were Americans. Nevada 
has an equal vote with Pennsylvania, because of a local feeling 
which was dead before Nevada was thought of. 

And whatever may be thought of the inequality in the repre- 
sentation, the method by which Senators are chosen is too often un- 
satisfactory. It is a choice in the main by professional politicians 
who have worked their way into the state legislatures; and they often 
choose men of a far lower order than would be elected if senators 
were chosen by the vote of the whole state. 





THE Conference of the friends of the Indians at Lake Mohonk 
cannot be said to have advanced any new theories, or brought into 
light any fresh facts with regard to the present and future of the 
red race in America. The programme of reforms they adopted is 
very much the same as that which we have stated more than once, 
as the result of the intelligent and philanthropic study which has 
been given of late years to this problem. The Indian is to be made 
an educated and civilized land-owner, and a citizen of the United 
States. So much land as he can cultivate is to be given him in 
severalty, and made inalienable for 25 years; the rest of his reser- 
vations is to be sold and the money spent in his education. And 
as fast as he submits to this process, he is to be taken out of his 
tribal relations with American citizenship. 

The importance of the Conference was that it proved the sub- 
stantial unity of the friends of the Indian in the support of these 
proposals. It thus gave them a standing in Congress and before 
the country which they had not before, and removed a serious ob- 
jection to the Dawes bill and similar proposals for legislation on 
the subject. It can no longer be said that publie opinion is ina 
chaotic state, and that no proposals have the support of all those 
who have a special acquaintance with the subject. 





THE death of Cardinal McCloskey removes one of these earn- 
est and faithful Irish priests, whose self-sacrificing work has borne 
fruit in the upbuilding of the Catholic Church in this country. 
When he was a boy his mother used to take him every Sunday 
across the ferry from Brooklyn, to attend mass at one of the two 
Catholic churches in New York. There was none in Brooklyn, 
and in New York mass was said alternately at one of the two, so 
as to secure a good congregation. Dr. McCloskey pursued his stud- 
ies in both America and Rome, as his intellectual abilities sug- 
gested an employment at the head of an educational institution. 
His gifts of practical administration caused Archbishop Hughes to 
secure him as a coadjutor in charge of a diocese which had grown 
too large for one hand, His great gentleness and quiet prompt- 
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ness made him extremely popular with priests and people; and 
Pius [X. responded to the wishes of the Catholics of the Archdio- 
cese in translating him to New York from the See of Albany. 

He lived to see many changes in America; to see his Church 
grow, though chiefly by immigration, into one of the largest Chris- 
tian communions in the country, the Baptists and Methodists 
alone exceeding it. He saw the two ill-filled churches grow intoa 
multitude, with a cathedral of which any European city might be 
proud at their head. But no change was more notable than the de- 
cay of anti-Catholic feeling in the public generally. From the year 
1836, for about fifteen years, the Roman Catholic Church was a 
bugbear, whose very name seemed to deprive otherwise sensible 
people of their sobriety of judgment and tolerance of temper. 

3loody and fiery riots and impassioned political movements vainly 
sought to check its growth. The feeling still lingers in corners of 
our society, but the average American has made up his mind that 
Catholics can be very good Americans, and that free institutions 
san stand the strain of having the Roman Catholic Church treated 
like any other. So far have we got that the elevation of Dr. 
McCloskey to the cardinalate was regarded with pleasure by 
Americans generally. A cardinal or two were felt to be necessary 
as a part of the national outfit. 





THE weather on Tuesday last was Democratic weather. It 
was nearly as bad as on the calamitous Tuesday of November, 
1884, when Mr. Blaine was not chosen to the presidency. Yet 
somehow the Republicans of Ohio seem to have made their way to 
the polls in spite of the rain. They had to effect an average gain 
of six votesin each of the more than two thousand precincts of the 
State. They went a good deal beyond that, and Judge Foraker 
has not merely a large plurality, but almost a majority, after adding 
the Prohibition tothe Democratic vote. The composition ofthe leg- 
islature, at this writing, is not precisely known, but it is ascertained 
that there will be a Republican majority on joint ballot, outside of 
Cincinnati, the result there being close, and in danger of corrupt 
tampering. 





OF course, this must occasion all sorts of comment. It is in 
several aspects a very interesting affair. Had the Republicans 
been beaten in Ohio our ex-Republican friends would have set it 
down to “‘ the bloody shirt.”” They ceased not to warn Mr. Fora- 
ker that he and Mr. Sherman must avoid discussing the suppres- 
sion of the negro vote at the South and similar “issues of the 
war.’”’ They held up the turncoat Toledo postmaster as an awful 
warning of the alienation of voters by this policy. And they had 
confidential advices from well-informed persons that the Ohio 
voters were repelled rather than attracted by Mr. Sherman’s Mt. 
Gilead speech. As the election drew near they began to “hedge,” 
by insisting that Messrs. Foraker and Sherman had seen the error 
of their ways, and were talking less about national and more 
about State issues. But “I told you so!” was on the tip of 
tongue and pen; and if the Republicans had been defeated there 
would have been much moralizing from the Mugwump’ oracles. 

Ohio is not afraid of the issues presented by the platform of 
the party’s convention. It has pronounced upon those issues by 
its vote. The people of Ohio have declared their condemnation 
of the methods which make the vote of a Southern white man 
count for more than twice the vote of a Northern man in electing 
members of the national congress. To that inequality they do not 
mean to submit, and they refer to the whole country the problem 
of correcting the gross injustice. 





In New York the exposure of Mr. Hill’s record as a support- 
er of Mr. Wm. B. Tweed, and of various crookednesses in the pas- 
sage and execution of the laws, continues. The Democrats con- 
tinue to appeal to the principles—so successfully urged with refer- 
ences to their sins during the war—that bygones ought to be by- 
gones. But the ex-Republicans will not think that the amnesty 
principle covers sins of this kind, fond as they are of stretching it 
to cover crimes against the unity of the nation, 





In retaliation, the Democrats allege against Mr. Davenport 
that he was connected with the Pleasant Valley Wine Company, 
and therefore should be voted down by every Prohibitionist. His 
only connection with it was as the administrator of the estate of a 
friend, whose death devolved this duty upon Mr. Davenport. He 
never had the interest of a penny in the concern. 





In New York City the two Democratic factions cannot agree 
upon acommon ticket, and Mr. Hubert O. Thompson’s County De- 
mocracy have put forward their list of candidates for municipal 
offices. Tammany Hall will dothesame. The county Democracy 
care very little for the success of the State ticket, as they were 
badly beaten in its nomination. They may be expected to trade 
votes with the Republicans in order to secure control of the city 
government. But the ticket they have put forward is not calcu- 
lated to conciliate Republican support. It is made up of poli- 
ticians of a very ordinary strain, as regards both ability and char- 
acter. There was a time when the county Democracy was sup- 
posed to represent the better element in the New York Democracy. 
But it seems to have become a machine in the hands of a boss, just 
as much as Tammany Hallitself. Its nominations are not a whit 
superior, and indeed in some cases are much worse. It is a bad 
omen for the future of the New York Democracy that it is not 
able to put a stop to this battle of factions within the party, which 
always are worse and do worse than the united party. The Re- 
publicans have done so by the reorganization of the party in the 
city ; and the recent State Convention was the best and most rep- 
resentative that has been held for many years. 





In Massachusetts the political situation is not exciting. The 
Republicans have renominated Goy. Robinson with great unani- 
mity, and with the all but certainty that they will reelect him. It 
is not claimed by the ex-Republicans that the course of the Demo- 
cratic Administration has strengthened the opposition to the party 
which has so long controlled the State. Mr. Robinson will receive 
many votes which were not cast for Mr. Blaine. 

Nor have the Democrats strengthened their case by the kind 
of nominations they made. As usual with them, their candidates 
reflect the preferences of but one wing of the party, and it will not 
be possible to rally the whole Democratic vote to their support. 
Mr. Prince no doubt is a most estimable man, and the friends of 
Mr. Endicott have been gratified by seeing him put at the head of 
the ticket. But it would have been the part of wisdom to put 
there some equally estimable Democrat who had not been so for- 
ward in the quarrels of the party in the past. 





THE testimony of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, given in New 
York before the Examiner in the care of the South Pennsylvania 
Railroad, was of interest as tracing the affair to its inception, Mr, 
Morgan came back from Europe strongly impressed with the ne- 
cessity of improving the value of railroad bonds by effecting a truce 
between the trunk lines. His banking firm stands in very close 
correspondence with the people in England and Holland who 
have put their money into American railroads, and whose con- 
tinued confidence in their stability is necessary to the prosperity 
of several great lines. He at once tried to mediate between Mr. 
Vanderbilt and the Pennsylvania Company, and found that each 
had demands to make before peace could be conceded. Mr. Van- 
derbilt wanted the control of the West Shore Road; Mr. Roberts 
wanted Mr. Vanderbilt to cease the construction of a competing 
line through Southern Pennsylvania. But Mr. Roberts distinctly 
notified Mr. Morgan of the difficulty presented by the new Con- 
stitution of Pennsylvania. He doubted the power of the Pennsyl- 
vania Company to acquire the South Pennsylvania road in the 
face of the constitutional prohibition. To this Mr. Morgan seems 
to have given very little attention. He seems to have gone upon 
the principle that laws and constitutions were not made to bind 
great corporations. He negotiated the bargain as though there 
were no such obstacle in the way, and Mr. Roberts seems to have 
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ceased to feel the force of his own objection. The terms were 
that the owners of the incomplete road should be paid in three 
per cent. bonds a sum equal to their outlay upon it, and that 
whatever company issued those bonds, they should have “ the ab- 
solute guarantee of the Pennsylvania Railroad.” 

It is not to be denied that the main purpose Mr. Morgan had 
in view was a good one. It is extremely desirable to put a stop 
to the wars between the trunk lines. But even good ends should 
be sought with due regard to the goodness of the means. The 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has its views as to the ownership 
and control of the railroads constructed on its soil. For the sake 
of ultimate benefit to its people it seeks to promote the competi- 
tion of railroads. And where its public policy comes into collision 
with the excellent plans of Mr. Morgan and his friends, it is the 
latter which must yield. 

Of course there is no objection to the Pennsylvania Company 
purchasing the quiescence of the gentlemen who undertook to 
construct the South Pennsylvania. Ifit thinks that proceeding 
consistent with the interests of its stockholders, it may pay them 
all they have spent, under their pledge to spend no more. But it 
cannot acquire possession of their railroad. It must leave that in 
their hands, with the certainty that it will escheat to the State if 
not finished within a reasonable time. 





THE explosion on last Saturday at Hell Gate seems to have 
been quite successful in removing the greatest of the obstructions 
to the use of East River as an approach to New York harbor. At 
twelve minutes past eleven, the touch of a girl’s finger exploded 
the 300,000 pounds of dynamite, which had been inserted into the 
rock in the uiiderground galleries, and the mass of stone with the 
superincumbent acres of water was driven up into the air. No 
accident happened to the great multitude of spectators, and the 
affair was as satisfactory as possible, except that certain lesser 
rocks were not shattered as had been expected, and will require 
supplementary treatment. 

New York harbor is happy in having two possible entrances, 
one of which is not a fresh-water river. Our rivers are all notable 
builders of sandbars, and the bar at Sandy Hook has grown of late 
years to an extent which makes approach from that side difficult 
to ships of large draught. In the near future, the East River and 
Long Island Sound will be the main avenues of European com- 
merce to the harbor. 





Ir is said that the Democratic leaders in this state have fallen 
out over the patronage, just as though these were the good old 
Jacksonian days, when the spoils belonged to the victors. Mr. 
Curtin had a candidate for Naval Officer ; on his part Mr. Randall 
had another. Mr. Randall, with his usual skill, got another Dem- 
ocratic Congressman to put his man forward, and then strongly en- 
dorsed the selection, as though it were none ofhis. Mr. Cleveland 
was delighted to find so much unanimity among his friends in 
Pennsylvania, and Mr. Plummer got the office. Thereupon Mr. 
Curtin rushed to Washington in a heat, to see what can be done 
about it. 

All this reads like a chapter of ancient history, when we had 
Presidents who were not chosen as champions of Reform. 





THERE has been a slave insurrection in St. Louis. Laboring 
men, driven by the power of corporate capital to work 16 hours a 
day for $1.50 to $1.75, rose in insurrection and made their appeal 
to the public conscience by acts of violence, since it would respond 
to no other. The unorganized conscience responded readily. An 
appeal for 500 special policemen was met by less than a tenth of 
the number—not a special for each of the cars destroyed. But the 
arm of government paralyzed the movement, just when it seemed 
all powerful. The American workingman hates to resist author- 
ity. He shrinks from it even when he sees authority active only 
in behalf of his oppressors. He sees it confer valuable franchises 
upon corporations which could not exist but for its action. He 
sees it stipulate in so doing for every interest but that of labor. 





He sees it ever abandon what it had stipulated for as soon as the 
corporations grow strong enough to bea power in politics. He 
sees and submits. Will he always submit? It is a question for 
Philadelphia, as well as for St. Louis and Chicago. 





THE speech of Lord Salisbury at Newport seems to have been 
meant to furnish his party with an electioneering programme, sim- 
ilar to Mr. Gladstone’s address to his Midlothian constituency. It 
shows how much the Tories have been obliged to change their 
tone, that the speech was chiefly occupied with conciliation of the 
democratic tendency in English politics. On two points only did 
he announce his resistance to proposed change. He would never 
consent to the disestablishment of the Church of England, and he 
was opposed to gratuitous education. On the latter point Mr. 
Gladstone is in entire agreement with him, and Mr. Chamberlain 
stands nearly alone among the Liberal leaders. Even John Bright 
evades the question. As to the former, Mr. Gladstone and even 
Mr. Chamberlain admit that disestablishment is not a question of 
the immediate future. But Lord Salisbury will have the assent 
of a great body of Liberals in declaring that the existing union of 
Church and State must be preserved. On the other hand, a large 
and growing body among the Tories would welcome disestablish- 
ment. The High Church party are growing with every year more 
impatient ofa bond which subjects the doctrines and usages of 
the Church to the jurisdiction of civil courts, and to the legislation 
of a Parliament made up of Agnostics, Jews and Dissenters in 
great part. Dr. Pusey and his friends were less zealous for separ- 
ation so long as the Evangelicals had the preponderance, for they 
knew that separation from the State would involve either a breach 
within the Church, or a series of Low Church reforms and enact- 
ments such as have taken place in the disestablished Church of 
Ireland. But with the decay of the Evangelical party the High 
Church has secured if not a majority, a great plurality both of the 
clergy and such of the laity astake an interest in church affairs. The 
Church of England, sundered from the State, would become a 
church after the mind of Dr. Liddon, and all the more so after 
the secession of the extreme Low Church party to the Reformed 
Episcopal church, which would be sure tocome. For this reason, 
among others, the Broad Church party dread disestablishment, as 
it would subject them to the control of a party which regards their 
views of doctrine as heretical, and which has lofty ideas on ecclesi- 
astical discipline. And while the High Church party think the 
church too good for union with the State, and the Secularists think 
the State too good for union with it, the Broad Churchmen hold 
neither of these depreciatory beliefs. 


THE breach in the Liberal party is far from being healed by 
Mr. Gladstone’s manifesto. Mr. Chamberlain continues to insist 
on some of his radical proposals, such as free education, while Lord 
Hartington does not abstain from public criticism of his rival’s 
speeches. It is said that their chief is laboring with them pri- 
yately to put a stop to this scandal, but there is no public evidence 
of his success as yet. 

To meet the practical difficulty presented by this difference 
among Liberals, an Arbitration Committee has been formed by the 
Liberal Clubs to determine who shail and who shall not be can- 
didates in the various constituencies. Under the old division of 
electoral districts, there were certain fixed traditions, which left 
but few cases open to dispute. But the new districts are as nearly 
as possible made on the principles of equal population, to the ne- 
glect of the old lines. In most cases there will be little difficulty. 
The average Liberal wants as his representative an average Lib- 
eral, who can be counted upon as a supporter of Mr. Gladstone ; 
and there are plenty to be had. The struggle will come when the 
committee takes up those constituencies in which the line between 
Whig and Radical is sharply drawn, and neither has a great pre- 
ponderance. The better way would be a poll of the Liberal voters 
on the Birmingham caucus plan. 

In Ireland district conferences are held, and where an agree- 
ment is not reached, the case is submitted to Mr. Parnell’s arbi- 
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tration. The Home Rulers mean to contest 92 of the 105 Irish 
seats, and to throw their votes in the remaining twelve for the 
Tory candidates rather than the Whigs, unless the Whigs support 
the Home Rulers in constituencies where there is no Whig can- 
didate. 

The new Archbishop of Dublin, Dr. Walsh, is giving the Na- 
tionalist party very substantial support. Up to this time, the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin wasa Castle favorite, who frowned upon every 
priest who took the popular side in politics. One of them ban- 
ished Father Sheahy to a remote parish in the Wicklow mountains, 
because he avowed his sympathies with the Nationalist cause. 
The new Archbishop is not a whit behind his brother of Cashel in 
his advocacy of a national parliament and of self-government for 
Ireland. 





Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE seems to reflect the temper of the 
younger Liberal politicians, and to outrun his father on the road 
by which the party has to march. He declares that Home Rule for 
Ireland is merely a question of time; that England will grant it, 
with reservation only of the rights of the Crown. It will be re- 
membered that he said as much just after the close of the Parlia- 
mentary session ; that he now reiterates itis a proof that all the 
bluster about maintaining “the integrity of the empire” has not 
changed his mind, although Mr. Chamberlain joins Lord Hart- 
ington in this bluster. In Mr. Herbert Gladstone’s view, Canada 
is not less within the empire, no less loyal to the connection, be- 
cause she is given all the self-government that Mr. Parnell and 
Mr. Healey ask for Ireland. The bond which unites the empires 
is the common sovereign, and the control of strictly imperial af- 
fairs by the Imperial Parliament. 

It is notable that Lord Salisbury did not commit himself ab- 
solutely and forever against Ireland’s claim to self-government. 
He refused to assent at present to such proposals. He also leaves 
open to his party the road by which Mr. Herbert Gladstone and 
the younger Liberals are marching. 





Ir is fortunate for the Tories that Sir Henry Drummond Wolff 
has effected a settlement of the Egyptian question with the Turks, 
and one which the English people will not dislike half so much as 
they ought. There is afresh recognition of the Sultan’s suzer- 
ainty, and a reliance upon his government to maintain an effective 
oversight in Egypt, when the English leave it. The evacuation is 
to be effected as soon as it can be done safely. In the meantime 
the civil and military establishment are to be reformed, and the 
commissioners appointed by the Sublime Porte are to see that 
these reforms are maintained. This is getting the son to watch 
the geese. 





In Turkey itself, England is doing her best for the Sultan. 
She cannot effect an armed intervention to put down the Bulgari- 
ans, or keep Servia and Greece quiet. But she advises the Sultan 
to accept the Prince of Bulgaria’s offer to acknowledge the suzer- 
ainty of Turkey, and—we presume—to forego the tribute from 
Roumelia specified in the Treaty of Berlin. If the Turk will 
agree to this, England will secure him liberty to deal with Greece 
and Servia as he pleases, should those countries cross the frontiers 
laid down forthem in the Treaty. This plan seems to have the 
assent of Germany. 





THE CAMPAIGN IN VIRGINIA. 
E do not see how a candid observer can resist the conclusion 
that the present political canvass in Virginia illustrates 
precisely what is right and what is wrong in reference to “keep- 


ing alive the issues of the War.” There could scarcely be, one 
would think, a more complete illustration of the methods that are 
calculated to arouse old passions than those which are employed 
by one of the parties in the campaign; nor, on the other hand, is 
it easy to see how the other party could give a better proof of 
its having laid aside those feelings than it presents in the earnest 





support it gives to candidates who in the war took the ‘‘ Confed 
erate” side. 

It illustrates, we may add, the right and the wrong of the 
whole Southern question. What is it that we desire, in the inter- 
est of the national unity, to ignore and forget? What is that we 
all wish to have pass into oblivion? Certainly it is the prejudice, 
the bitterness, the ugliness of the war. It is the passionate feeling, 
the sectional animosity, the hatreds which grew up out of the con- 
trasted labor and social conditions of the North and the South, 
and which, with the removal of slavery, no longer have a reason- 
able or natural cause of existence. These should disappear ; it is 
a shameful thing to nurse them. No one, North or South, can find 
excuse for any appeal to the old passions. 

This being true, General Lee offends directly and scandalous- 
ly. He has been riding through Virginia, in all the pomp and 
circumstance, the panoply and paraphernalia of the War. If he 
had openly summoned the furies of 1864 to attend him, he could 
not have made his methods more distinct or mvre evident. He 
rides as a Confederate soldier, and in the characteristic garb of 
the Confederate service. He sits in “the war saddle of his uncle,” 
—a brave and heroic man, whose one fault was his service against 
the unity of his country. He is attended ostentatiously by 
“cavalry,” clad also in the gray that was the Rebellion’s color. 
Before him goes a “ battle flag,’”’—one that the soldiers of Pickett 
followed up the slopes at Gettysburg,—and with this column goes 
a bugler sounding the war notes to direct its movement. 

How much worse General Lee could do than this it is difficult 
to imagine. He might, it is true, make inflammatory addresses; 
but since he lacks the gift of eloquence these would be far less 
effective for mischief than the spectacular excitements which he 
employs. His journey up and down Virginia, with the smoking 
torch of the old fire in his hand, is that of an incendiary. 

On the other hand, the Republicans contend for what? For 
the logical outcome of the maintenance of the Union. They do 
demand that the issue—the ending—of the war should have its fit 
and reasonable consequences. Honest and honorable gray-clad 
soldiers yielded when the war closed, and they conceded that the 
cause which they had submitted to the trial of arms was decided 
against them. The slave system had gone down, and with it all 
its concomitant features in the civil fabric. In place of it had 
come the right of the colored men to their liberty, to their citizen- 
ship, to their equality before the law, to their education, to their 
opportunity of success, unfettered and unhampered. And there 
came, likewise, the corresponding rights of the white man of the 
South—the rights that were withheld from them in the interest of 
the same oppressive system that held the Africans in bondage. 
They, too, are entitled to good government, to schools, to a free 
ballot, to a fair count—to’enfranchisement from the aristocratic 
control that wielded the old lash of the Slave Power, and that re- 
quired the servility of the working whites as well as the possession 
of the merchantable blacks. 

That these are facts to be ignored or forgotten it would be ab- 
surd to say. They are the overshadowing conditions of the South- 
ern situation. They constitute its vital features. They are no 
more to be put aside than the sunshine or the rain is to be put 
aside by the planter who sows his grain or tends his cotton. The 
pretence in some quarters that they are no longer matters of pub- 
lic concern, that, at any rate, they are not national issues, must be 
set down as silly when it is not base, and as a moral treason when 
it is not intellectual folly. The nation is interested both in pre- 
serving what it bought with so great a price, and in defending it- 
self from a new political domination like the old. Possessing the 
forces of a stronger life and still greater prosperity, it has there- 
fore too much sense and too large a conscience either to submit to 
a new form of the Slave Power’s former control, or to allow the 
reproduction in any way of the political and social conditions that 
were natural while that control was exercised. Where political 
and industrial freedom are at stake it watches with keen and 
earnest eyes. 
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These things, we judge, will come to be better understood. 
There is already a clearer view of the sky than there was a while 
ago. It begins to be apparent that the “ dough-face ” element in 
the North has not the opportunity to freshly betray the Nation. 
We shall see, beyond doubt, that what is demanded by the 
country’s new era is cheerfully and gladly conceded by its people ; 
that where men now show themselves valiant for the right applica- 
tion of the principles which were preserved in the preservation of 
the Union, they are not to be condemned or ostracised for the part 
they may have taken twenty years ago. We welcome Captain 
Wise ; equally could we welcome General Lee, if he were now 
striving to heal old feuds, instead of reopening them, and to estab- 
lish the conditions of Freedom, instead of groping after those of 
Slavery. As Senator Hoar eloquently said at Springfield: “In the 
great and magnificent future to which we look for our country, the 
men of the South are to contribute a large share, both of strength 
and ornament. We propose to live with them as brethren and 
as countrymen, not by flattering their vices or submitting to their 
usurpations, but by adherence to the principles in which they and 
we shall find happiness, prosperity and glory.” 


THE GARLAND CASE. 
HE abuse of public position to advance the private interests of 
the officials, is one which has never been avoided under any 
form of government. The Republican party did not manage to 
prevent it, during the twenty-four years of their tenure of power. 
The scandals of the Whiskey Ring detract from the honorable 
record of the Grant administration, though not from the honor of 
our dead hero, whose chief fault was his unwillingness to believe 
anything evil of his friends. There is, therefore, nothing abnor- 
mally wicked, while there is much that is reprehensible, in the at- 
tempt to use the Department of Justice in the interests of the Pan- 
Electric Company. Such things have been done before, more or 
less openly. Even so honorable a man as General Cass used his 
place as Mr. Buchanan’s confidential adviser to effect the defeat of 
that Homestead Law which would have been injurious to himself 
and other land speculators. Indeed the subject has difficulties 
which put temptations in the way of the best of men. Are the 
representatives of the government to be isolated from all relation 
to the material interests which they will affect by their decisions? 
Are they to be vowed to poverty, or excluded from owning land 
or stocks? Are they to be deterred from doing a right thing, 
whenever they will seem to be benefited by it? 

These difficulties, however, do not exist in the present case. 
The Pan-Electrie Company has a suspicious look, which hardly 
could have escaped even Mr. Garland. It isin the hands of Demo- 
cratic politicians exclusively. Mr. Garland was presented with 
a tenth interest in it, at a time when he was a Senator of the 
United States, and designated by general expectation to a still 
higher place whenever his party won a national victory. The 
secrets of cabinet-making are in the breast of the President; but 
who now doubts that this particular knot of Southern politicians 
were the more zealous in pressing Mr. Garland’s claims to the 
office he holds, because he and they were in the same boat in the 
Pan-Electric, and the Attorney-General could give that boat a 
shove? Mr. Garland should either have refused that office, or he 
should have handed back the stock he never paid for, or he should 
have given distinct notice to both his colleagues in the Company 
and his subordinates in office that nothing was to be done to pro- 
mote its interests. The second is the course we should have pre- 
ferred to have him take. We think his appointment was one of 
the best Mr. Cleveland made. We think the Bell Telephone 
patents ought to be smashed. We only regret the obstacle which 
should have prevented so good an official from taking up so good a 
piece of work. And we regret that Mr. Garland missed the oppor- 
tunity of doing a just and honorable act, which would have been 
in keeping with his earlier record, and which would have helped 
to keep the Administration out of still worse entanglements. 





For this Pan-Electrie Company is not an isolated case. In 
their long period ofexclusion from oflice the greedier sort of Demo- 
crats have acquired extravagant ideas as to the pickings to be got 
out of the national government. The delusion which led Wall 
street dealers to believe that Ferdinand Ward was making untold 
millions on government contracts, is very widely diffused. None 
are more infected by it than our Democratic friends. They think 
the Republicans have been feathering their nests in fine style, 
and that their time has come now. More than one company has 
been organized by Democratic politicians, whose prosperity de- 
pends upon the favor of friends in office. And if Mr. Cleveland is 
not to be victimized as Mr. Grant was by the Whiskey Ring, and 
as Mr. Hayes was by the Star Route Ring, he will have to keep 
his eyes very wide open upon his political friends. It will not do 
for him to wait until the newspapers have made the discovery ; 
his Administration will have much of the discredit of the scandal 
in that case, however prompt his action. Even although he has 
put a stop to the suit against the Bell Telephone Company, the ill 
savor of the transaction clings to the Cabinet. It is felt that he 
has not the hearty and undivided support of even the seven elect, 
whom he chose out of his party to uphold his hands in the work 
of giving the country a clean government. 

The correspondence between the President and the Depart- 
ment of Justice is singularly lame and inconsequent. ‘‘ We did 
just right, but we won’t do it again,” is the Department’s defence 
of its action. ‘“ We did just right, but we were not the people to 
do it,” would have been a more logical and truthful way of putting 
it. The suit against the Bell Telephone Company is one which 
ought to be prosecuted. The whole country is oppressed by the 
exactions of this company, whose claim to priority of invention 
has been discredited by the highest authorities. Is this to con- 
tinue because Mr. Garland and Mr. Goode cannot proceed in the 
matter without compromising the Administration? Are these the 
only people to be found for heads of the Department of Justice ? 
Mr. Cleveland owes it to the country to find for his Administration 
a legal adviser whose defence of the people’s rights will not be 
trammeled by the considerations which attend Mr. Garland’s own- 
ership of Pan-Electric stock. 


THE GEOLOGY OF THE WEST. 

iy has been said that Americans are not geographers, and in a 

sense this if true. The United States covers a very large area, 
and geography, like charity, begins at home. The states and ter- 
ritories, including Alaska, have more than twice the surface of Eu- 
rope without Russia. There is still much exploration to be done 
in America. In Alaska there are tens of thousands of square 
miles on which no white man has set foot, and in the Far West 
hundreds of thousands which still remain unsurveyed. The vast 
territories of the West were acquired rapidly. The expeditions of 
Lewis and Clarke, of Long, of Fremont, were voyages across an 
unknown sea of deserts and across mountains. In the early days 
of all of us who are middle-aged, the Far West and California 
were lands of romance, about which almost any strange story could 
find credit. Quickly following upon the discovery of gold came 
the acquisition of New Mexico and Arizona, and expedition after 
expedition was launched across the Continent to seek routes for 
roads and transcontinental railways. Then came the civil war and 
exploration ceased for several years. 

In the Spring of 1867 we find Dr. F. V. Hayden at work mak- 
ing a geological survey of Nebraska, with an appropriation of 
$5,000, a modest commencement of a great work. Shortly after- 
ward Clarence King began the geological survey of a belt 100 
miles wide, from the 104th to the 120th meridians. In 1869 Lieut. 
G. M. Wheeler led a party into Nevada, and Major J. W. Powell 
descended the grand gorge of the Colorado. Four separate sur- 
veys were thus started, those of King and Wheeler under the 
War Department, those of Powell and Hayden under that of the 
Interior. All did good work, but there was a clashing of interests 
and some duplication of surveys, and the result was consolidation 
into the present United States Geological Survey, which was first 
placed under King, and afterwards under Powell. 

The older generation of men.of science, some of whom have 
passed away, came into notice through their work upon the early 
exploring expeditions. Thomas Say was with Major Long. Drs. 
Torrey, Parry, and Engelmann, as well as Asa Gray, 8. F. Baird 
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Jas. Hall, and J. S. Newberry, worked up the scientific results 
of the transcontinental explorations. The more recent surveys 
have brought forward the now well-known names of Meek, Leidy, 
Cope, Marsh, and White, as paleontologists; of Coues and Allen 
as zoologists, of Dutton, Gilbert and King as geologists, of Powell 
as ethnologist, and of many others, unmentioned only for lack 
of space. 

The geological structure of the vast basin of the Mississippi is 
comparatively simple. 

It is occupied by strata of carboniferous, cretaceous and terti- 
ary age, lying unbroken on what was once a vast sea between the 
archaean highlands of the Appalachian region, and those of the 
Rocky Mountains. As we proceed westward, the land gradually 
rises, the carboniferous strata cease, and at last we reach the up- 
turned edges of the cretaceousfand tertiary, and come with stri- 
king suddenness upon the granite of the Front Range of Colorado. 
The traveler to California by the Union Pacific is disappointed. 
He does not see the Rocky Mountains. He passes over the con- 
tinental divide at an elevation of more than 8000 feet, at a point 
where the mountains have sunk to low hills. Southward of him 
there are more than thirty peaks over 14,000 feet in height, and 
hundreds over 13,000. He does not see these, yet from this point 
onward to California he is perpetually among mountains or in 
caions, for the whole region from the line of the Front Range to 
that of the Sierra Nevada is a wonder-land to the geologist—a 
bare and desert land, where vegetation is found only in favored 
spots; where the earth’s frame-work is laid bare with vivid clear- 
ness, strata are broken, dropped, lifted, cut through by rivers, and 
worn into vast cliffs by surface erosion upon a scale unparalleled 
elsewhere. 

Three great districts can be roughly distinguished in this 
region. They are those of the Parks, the Plateaus, and the Great 
Basin. 

Back of the Front Range rise other ranges of the Rocky 
Mountains, the Medicine Bow, the Park, and the Sawateh. 
These are connected with each other, and enclose between them 
the elevated basins known as North, Middle, and South Park. 
The first of these, framed between the Medicine Bow and Park 
Ranges, contains the sources of the North Platte; the last those of 
the South Platte, while from Middle Park the waters of Grand 
River flow to join the Green and form the Colorado. West of the 
metamorphic mass which forms these mountain ranges comes the 
wondrous land of plateaus and terraces through which flows the 
Colorado. The Uinta Mountains have been upheaved across the 
course of Green River (as the Upper Colorado is called), but the 
stream has cut down faster than the rocks were pushed up, and 
runs in a gorge 2000 to 2400 feet deep, not only through the 
mountains, but for a while along their axis. Immediately south of 
the Uintas the uppermost rock is tertiary. This rises gradually 
as we go southward, and then ends suddenly in a line of cliffs. 
We are now on a terrace of gray sandstone of cretaceous age. 
This, too, rises as we follow the river’s course, and ends suddenly 
in a line of mighty cliffs. The rock below this is bright red—it is 
the red sandstone, or triassic. Like the preceding, it rises to the 
south, and then terminates in a third line of cliffs. The triassic 
is the great cliff-forming rock of the region. The edge of the ter- 
race isacrookedone. ‘Triassic strata again cross the river, and end 
abruptly in the Vermilion Cliffs, below which rocks of carbonifer- 
ous age form the surface, and stretch as an immense plateau many 
miles south of the Colorado, themselves to end in another majes- 
tic line of cliffs. To those who have studied this region it is evi- 
dent that at one time the triassic, cretaceous, and tertiary rocks 
stretched in continuous sheets over the carboniferous, and that they 
have been worn away by the agency of water. Green River 
emerges from the cafion of Desolation (cut through the tertiary 
terrace), at the Brown cliffs, 2000 feet in height ; then sinks into 
Gray cafion, cut through the cretaceous, to emerge at the Book 
cliffs, also at that spot about 2000 feet high ; and then burrows into 
the triassic. The cafions owe their height more to the rise of the 
cliff than to the fall of the river. Below the Vermilion cliffs the 
Colorado sinks gradually into the carboniferous limestones, and 
nowhere along the entire course of the river are the cliffS grander 
than here, rising at the foot of the cafion to 3800 feet, or nearly 
three-quarters of a mile. Now commences the Grand Cafion. For 
about 218 miles there is neither crossing line of cliffs nor tributary 
streams worthy of mention. The river flows deep between two 
pairs of gigantic walls; the outer pair some five miles apart, and 
nearly half a mile high, the inner pair close together, confining 
the waters in a ravine not wider than their own height, which is 
more than 3000 feet. The features of this grand cafion pass de- 
scription. Sober geologists burst into floods of eloquence respect- 
ing it, and then declare against the inadequacy of language. The 
sides of the cafion are broken up into grand peaks and jutting 
promontories, fringing side cafions or amphitheaters. These am- 
phitheaters look small compared with the vast chasm they open 





into, yet some cover fifty square miles. Those arched recesses that 
are scarcely noticed at a first glance are 600 feet high. When rain 
falls, the Colorado rises at once. In numberless cascades the wa- 
ter pours into the cafions, side cafions, and amphitheaters ; rush- 
ing torrents bear tons upon tons of rock into the river, and the 
plateaus remain parched as ever. 

The plateaus have been raised in huge blocks by subterranean 
forces. Some of these blocks have been lifted many thousands of 
feet higher than others. On the Rio Virgin, not many miles from 
the Grand Cajion, the carboniferous strata are uplifted 1000 feet 
above the eocene, though the intermediate formations are all pres- 
ent on the lower side. The plateaus bordering the Grand Cajion 
are 9000 feet above the sea, those of western Utah, where an over- 
flow of volcanic rock has protected the softer strata, rise to nearly 
12,000. West of the plateaus lies the Great Basin, a region the 
scanty waters of which do not reach the sea, but end in salt lakes 
or dry out in “sinks.” At the southern end ofthis basin Death 
Valley and Coahuila Valley are depressed below sea level, but in 
northern Nevada the valleys lie 4000 to 5000 feet above the sea. 
The land is a desert of sage brush, yet it is full of mountains ris- 
ing to heights of 10,000 to 12,000 feet, short ranges, steep on one 
face and gently sloping on the other, formed by vast blocks of 
strata which, instead of being lifted up bodily and retaining their 
horizontality as on the plateaus, have been tipped up on one side. 
All the valleys are filled with alluvium, and are the dry beds of 
lakes the shores of which can yet be traced. The present lakes are 
the remnants of the older larger ones of glacial times. Great Salt 
Lake is the remnant of one great lake; Pyramid, Carson and Win- 
nemucca lakes are that of another. The two ancient lakes have 
been named Lake Bonneville and Lake Lahontan. The former 
covered nearly 20,000 square miles, and its outlet into the drain- 
age basin of the Columbia is still traceable. 

This vast western country, the Great Plains, the Rocky Moun- 
tains, the Plateaus, the Great Basin—now so poor in animal life, 
once swarmed with huge mammals, either unlike anything now 
living, or resembling creatures now found only in the Old World. 
The elephant and the mastodon have left their skeletons; in older 
strata the Symborodon, elephantine in bulk, and in still older the 
huge Dinocerata, tell of their existence by bones of back and limbs, 
and by strange horn-bearing skulls. In cretaceous and Jurassic 
ages, when the seas were shallow and islanded, sea-serpents, forty, 
sixty, a hundred feet in length, paddled their way through the 
waters, while land saurians, reaching lengths equal to those of 
whales, stalked on the stones or waded in the waters. 

W. N. LOCKINGTON. 





TOPICS IN ENGLISH REVIEWS. 


a might have been expected, the unsavory disclosures made 

by the Pall Mall Gazette continue to occupy the attention of 
writers for the English monthlies. In the Contemporary Review 
for September, there are two articles—one by Mrs. Fawcett, the 
economist, and one by Miss Ellice Hopkins, the poet. Both jus- 
tify the exposures made, and hope for good from the subsequent 
agitation. Mrs. Fawcett well insists that the goal of the move- 
ment is not a mere change in the law, but the formation and or- 
ganization of a public opinion which will cause its enforcement. 
She says that the method of silence has been tried and has failed 
much more wofully than the public yet know. The state of the 
public schools as regards morals, and the low tone of English So- 
ciety as illustrated by the condonation of Baker Pasha’s offence, 
are parts of that failure. Miss Hopkins writes more rhetorically 
than Mrs. Faweett, and pleads for organization to defeat the pow- 
ers of evil which are at work. 

On the other hand, Mrs. F. Jeune, in the Fortnightly Review 
for September, condemns the disclosures without hesitation. She 
speaks from personal knowledge acquired in work for fallen women 
in the lying-in wards of a London hospital; and she declares that 
the women of the lower classes almost invariably trace their ruin 
not to gentlemen, but to persons of their own class. This state- 
ment has been quoted and will be quoted to disprove the necessity 
for the London agitation. But in truth it is worth very little. Pre- 
cisely the class of victims with which Mrs. Jeune’s labors have 
lain, is not the class which the agitation seeks to save from perdi- 
tion. The women who come to lying-in hospitals are not the vic- 
tims of the unnatural crimes, whose existence and extent are cer- 
tified to us by the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Archbishop of 
Westminster, the Bishop of London and Mr. Samuel Morley. Their 
case is hard enough, but it is not so hard as that of the girls and 
children in whose behalf the protection of law has been invoked. 
Nor is Mrs. Jeune an unprejudiced witness. She says the object 
of these exposures was ‘‘to force the Government to pass an Act, 
which I feel sure the Government themselves realized the necessity 
of placing upon the statute-book.” Now this is a grossly unfair 
statement of the facts. Nothing in this life can well be more cer- 
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tain than that the Actin question was to share the fate of a good 
many desirable pieces of legislation. The facts which constitute 
the substance of the Gazette’s disclosures had been before the Par- 
liament in a blue book for at least a year; yet the Act had been 
hustled about and ill-treated ina way which satisfied its friends 
that nothing but an extraordinary agitation would secure its pass- 
age. It was passed very promptly when the facts were put before 
the public. 

Mr. W. L. Courtney has a paper on Emerson in the Fort- 
nightly, which does not much enlarge our insight into the Concord 
seer’s mind. Like all the rest of Emerson’s critics, he fails to 
trace the process in which Emerson’s mind moved away from the 
common ground of the average man’s thinking, and then back to- 
wards, but never to it again. The study of Emerson has yet to be 
written. It will mark the order in which Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Kant, Plotinus, Goethe and the rest became elements of his thought. 
Mr. Courtney is not far from Matthew Arnold’s estimate of Emer- 
son. He says that his ‘ fame will probably be independent of any 
single contribution to the world’s literature. For his merit does 
not appear to consist either in his rhetoric, or his philosophy, or 
his poetry, but rather in the genial spirit of the man, and in the 
generous, wholesome influence which he diffuses around him, like 
some bracing and exhilarating atmosphere.” 

Mr. W. Archer in ‘* Norway of To-day ” introduces his readers 
not only to the country, but to its contemporary literature, as 
represented by Bjornson, Ibsen, Kiellard, Lie, Janson and the rest. 
Of Ibsen he says: “It was in Italy that he wrote Brand and 
Per Gynt, two tantastic satirical dramas in the richest, supplest, 
lyrical measures. The former, sombre as the mountain gorge be- 
tween fjord and glacier, in which its action passes, contains one 
act (the fourth) of so intense a pathos as to place it among the 
very greatest achievements of dramatic literature.” 

In the Contemporary Mr. Healey, Mr. Parnell’s ablest lieuten- 
ant in the House of Commons, discusses “The Advance toward 
Home Rule” in a somewhat sarcastic vein. He vindicates Mr. 
Parnell’s refusal to put his proposals for an Irish Parliament into 
definite shape, on the ground that this would have enabled his 
enemies to divert attention from the main principle to the details of 
his proposal. While the number of Irish Land Acts proposed since 
Sharman Crawford’s time has been legion, there has been but one 
that dealt with the larger question,—‘* Daniel O’Connell’s ten-line 
Bill to repeal the Act of 1800.” He shows that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
recent proposal ofa national Irish council to deal with Irish affairs 
of secondary importance, it takes from a scheme proposed to the 
Home Rule party in 1883 and rejected by them. He scorns the 
Radical leader’s offer, and says: ‘‘ The irreducible minimum of the 
Irish party is that, leaving aside affairs of imperial concern, all 
things else should be ordered and discussed in College Green by a 
Parliament responsible only to the Irish people; and the national- 
ists would prefer to hand down the struggle to their children 
rather than abate it one jot.” He is willing that Ireland should 
pay annually a lump sum toward Imperial expenses, and leave the 
British Parliament to spend it, if only Ireland be left at peace. 


SOME PRIVATE LIBRARIES. 
THE COLLECTION OF DR. ISAAC NORRIS, JR. 


HE large library of Dr. Norris, containing over 15,000 volumes 
exclusive of pamphlets, is not devoted to any one subject, 
but is representative in all the branches of literature, art and 
science. Many rooms in his large house, 1424 Walnut Street, are 
devoted to its_uses, but the one which contains his greatest treas- 
ures is on the second floor facing the garden. It is a square apart- 
ment with very high ceilings, the wall space being covered with 
handsomely carved walnut book cases, except where a sumptuous 
waluut fire-place and mantel, two large windows, and the entrance 
to the drawing-room tastefully draped with curtains, the handi- 
work of the Household Art Company of London, intervene. One 
case, larger than the others, is of the pattern in use in Earl Spen- 
cer’s library, intended for folios to lie flat and quartos to be placed 
in the usual manner. The waxed floor, the Turkish rugs and the 
appropriate and beautiful frescoes, complete the harmony of the 
room. Thearrangement of this large number of volumes is not 
arbitrary: the books are placed principally under subjects, and 
the card catalogue is arranged in the same manner. 

We find among the folios in the‘‘ Spencer ” case many hand- 
somely illustrated works on many subjects. Here are the works 
of Elliott,“ Birds of America,” ‘“ Tetraonide,” and “ Pittide.” Of 
none of these were more than one hundred copies printed, and 
they are;now very rare, Many of the pictures are life size. They 
are chromo-lithographs, hand colored. The Ray Society’s publi- 
cations, McIntosh, Allman, Blackwall and Forbes, all with colored 
plates, Denny’s ‘“ Monographia Anoplurorum Brittanai,” with 
plates of parasites, also Audubon, Darwin and Wilson. There is 








also avery fine and tall subscription copy of McKenney and Hall’s 
work on the Indian Tribes, three volumes, large folio, handsomely 
illustrated in color. 

In speaking of volumes noted principally for their illustra-, 
tions, place must be given to the Bida edition of the Gospels, two { 
volumes, large folio. This work was twelve years in preparation, * 
and was made with the greatest care and attention. Bida visited 
the Holy Land to make his studies of costumes, scenery, archi- 
tecture, etc., and the etchings, 128 in number, were made under 
the direction of Hedouin, by Browne, Bodmer and others. The 
heads of chapters, initials, tail-pieces, etc., were designed by Ros- 
signieux, and engraved by Gaucherel. The type was made by 
Viel-Caxtel, the ink and paper specially manufactured for the 
work,—in fact, all those who participated in this monument of 
typography aad illustration received due credit on an engraved 
page reserved for that purpose. The “ Boydell’? Shakespeare, 
nine volumes, folio, printed by Bulmer; Dore’s Bible, Dante, Mil- 
ton, the Ancient Mariner, follow in due order. The illustrated fo- 
lios on Architecture, Ornament, etc., are very many; we can only 
particularize Aine’s work on Herculaneum and Pompeii, in eight 
volumes; Owen Jones’s “The Grammar of Ornament,” 1856; 
“Examples of Chinese Ornament,” 1867;” ‘‘ Victoria Psalter,” 
each page differently illuminated, with the Queen’s monogram on 
the embossed binding; Tymm/’s “ Art of Illumination from the 
Earliest Times ;” ‘‘ The Sermon on the Mount,” illuminated by 
Audsley ; “‘ Les Artsau Moyen Age,” and ‘ Moeurs Usages et Cos- 
tumes,” by Le Croix; Shaw’s “ Decorative Arts,’ London, Pick- 
ering; ‘Industrial Arts of the Nineteenth Century,” two vol- 
umes, by Digby-Wyatt; Waring’s ‘“ Masterpieces of Art and 
Sculpture ;”’ Dr. Draper’s “ Studies in Design;’) Humphrey’s 
“Art of Printing;” “Masterpieces of Printers and Engravers;” 
the Coghill collection of the Meillingen ‘“ Peintures de Vases 
Grecs;” J. Scott Russell’s “System of Naval Architecture,” three 
volumes; Gruner’s beautiful books on mural decoration. 

In the case devoted to the classics we find an edition of Ho- 
mer bearing date 1540, in its original binding, an Aldine Horace, 
vellum, 1527, an Elzevir Ovid, in four volumes vellum, and a Hor- 
ace and Longinus, Bodoni, 1793. A wonderful edition of Cicero, 
having Sallust bound with it, in the original board, illuminated 
and annotated in a curious way, with leather clasps, bears date 


1566. A well preserved copy of the ‘ Confessionale ’ of Thomas 
de Aquino, 1508. The fables of Asop, in Latin, with curious cuts, 
1581. The “ Lives of the Fathers,” in black letter, 1512, with ex- 


tensive additions in manuscript. A Rochefoucauld, of not a re- 
markable edition, bound in full fawn-colored calf, with a dia- 
mond shaped panel, beautifully blind-tooled on euch side, is from 
the library of Rachel. 

This library has an excellent collection of works of reference 
—Knight’s, Chambers’s, Appleton’s, Rees’s, Brewster’s and the 
Britannica are some of the cyclopzdias. Brunet’s ‘ Manual de 
Libraire,” Paris, 1810, is a subscription copy, which has printed 
on its sub-title the name of the subscriber for whom it was printed, 
and in this case it has ‘‘ M. le Dr. Isaac Norris, de Philadelphie.” 
The first catalogue of the Philadelphia Library Company, 
printed by B. Franklin, Philadelphia, 1764, containing its charts, 
laws, and list of books is one of many Franklin imprints. Another 
one in afine state is “ A Brief History of the Charitable Schemes for 
Instructing Poor Germans in Pennsylvania. Franklin and Hall 
1740.” 

With regard to the English classics, there is a copy of the first 
edition of ‘‘ Paradise Lost ” in ten books, with the 1669 date on the 
title page. The date was varied by Simmons, the publisher, no 
less than nine times from when it first appeared in 1667. ‘“ Para- 
dise Lost”’ was sold to Samuel Simmons, bookseller, April 27, 1667 
for £5 in hand and a promise of the same sum on a sale of the first 
1300 copies of each edition, none of which was to exceed 1500 
copies. The second payment was received in 1669, the second 
edition was issued in 1674, the third in 1678, and in 1681 Milton’s 
widow gave up to Simmons all her interest in the work for £8. 
This copy is the seventh variation and reads ‘ London. Printed 
by S. Simmons, andare to be sold by T. Helder, at the Angel in Lit- 
tle Britain, 1669.” It is clean, not much cut, and a good specimen 
of full morocco binding, red edges, in Rau’s best manner. A sub- 
scription copy of the celebrated “‘ Baskerville ” Milton, printed in 
Birmingham, 1758, and subscribed for by Isaac Norris, Esq., Speaker 
of the Assembly, of Pennsylvania. The Pickering edition ‘ es- 
teemed the best,” with the life of the poet by the Rev. John Mitford, 
8 volumes, 8vo., London, 1851,is also here. Boydell’s Milton, 3 vol- 
umes, folio, 1794, and Milton’s “‘ Defense of the People of England, 
London 1692,” will give some idea of the “ Milton” collection. 
There is acopy of Chaucer “ Imprinted at London, by John Kyng- 
ston, for John Wight, dwelling in Poule’s Churchyard, Anno 
Domini 1561,” and a copy of Ben Jonson, London, 1692. Some of 
the original editions of early playsin small quarto are; ‘“ The 
Maid’s Tragedie,” by Beaumont and Fletcher, London, 1641; “ El- 
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der Brother,’ London, 1650 ; Heywood’s “Tron Age,” 1632; ‘ The 
Emperor of the East,” Massinger, 1632; “ Philaster, or, Love Lies 
a-Bleeding,’’ London, 1628; ‘Thierry and Theodoret” London, 
1621. The editions of Shakespeare comprise nearly all the lead- 
ing ones, from the Variorum of 1821 to Furness. The Dyce and 
Grant White editions have been illustrated. A fine copy of Ca- 
pell’s edition with the Prolusions, in 11 volumes. The Shakes- 
peare Society Publications in 20 volumes. This library has nearly 
a complete set of the Pickering publications, purchased by Dr. 
Norris at the time of the public sale in London. 

It is also very rich in the French dramatistsand authors. Ra- 
cine in 6 volumes 8vo., Paris, 1844, is the Aimé-Martin edition; 
Corneille in 12 volumes, published by Lefevre; Moliere in 6volumes ; 
Voltaire, edited by Beuchot, in 70 volumes. This work like the 
others has additional illustrations. All the early English dra- 
matists are here in their best if not their earliest dress. 

About 600 volumes of Bohn’s literature, embracing the scien- 
tific, antiquarian, classical and standard portions, a complete set of 
the American Journal of the Medical Sciences, sets of Ranking’s 
Abstract, Braithwaite’s Retrospect, and otherjournals, and the old 
and new Sydenham Society Publications; Baron von Swietens’ 
Commentaries on Boerhaave’s Aphorisms concerning the Know]l- 
edge and Cure of Diseases, in 18 volumes, 1776. John Hunter’s 
works, with “ Life” by Palmer, his ‘‘ Essays and Observations on 
Natural History, Anatomy, etc.,” 2 volumes, London, 1861; Sir 
Ashley Cooper’s complete works with colored illustrations ; Sir 
Charles Bell’s works—Ziemssen’s ‘‘ Cyclopeedia of Medicine” in 17 
volumes; the volumes published of the ‘‘ Catalogue of the Libra- 
ry of the Surgeon-General’s Office,” the most important biblio- 
graphical work ever attempted in America. In the branch of 
Physics and Chemistry, there is a fine copy of Dr. Thomas Young’s 
lectures on ‘‘ Natural Philosophy ” with Peacock’s Memoirs, and 
his edition of Young’s ‘‘ Miscellaneous Works.” Dr. Young was 
the author of the present received wave theory of light. A com- 
plete edition of Count Rumford’s works, the edition being due to 
the American Academy of Arts and Science. Sir Isaac Newton, 
Bacon, Robert Boyle, the latter’s works in 6 volumes, 4to, London, 
1772 ; a copy of Lavoisier, published in France by the Government, 
Paris, 1864; also Watts’ Dictionary of Chemistry, in 7 volumes. 

The great novelists, ‘Thackeray, Scott, Dickens, Bulwer, etc. ; 
the historians, Hume, Gibbon, Macaulay, Morley, Carlyle, Prescott, 
and Bancroft, ete.; the essayists Addison, Steele, Lamb, Montaigne, 
etc. ; in fact all the writers of any note are here remembered. 

Dr. Norris has also a collection of medals and one of prints, the 
latter including a number by Raphael Morghen, Strange, Toschi, 
Muller and Landseer, in proof condition. 

In describing such a large and various collection of works as 
this, it is impossible to do much more than give the titles of a few 
of the most beautiful, most ancient, or scarcest works. Mr. F. W 
Robinson wrote an account of it some years ago, when it was not 
so large as it now is, and his notice has been of great use. A num- 
ber of the volumes in this library have been in the family of the 
present owner for very many years. H. P. R. 


REVIEWS. 


GRAY’s BOTANICAL TeExT-Book. Vol. II. Physiological Botany : 
Part Il. Pp. 195 to 499. By George Lincoln Guodale, Profes- 
sor of Botany in Harvard University. New York and Chica- 
go: Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 

MVHE first part of this volume was noticed by THE AMERICAN, 

somewhat at length, when it appeared last Spring. The stri- 
king feature of the present part is its direct and unequivocal way 
of stating scientific tacts. ‘lhe last few years have produced seve- 
ral botanical text-books which are creditable to the country, but it 
is safe to say that this one fills a place hitherto unoccupied. With- 
out being bulky it brings within reach of all biological students 
the results of the latest investigations in the most productive for- 
eign laboratories. ‘The symmetrical manner in which it has colla- 
ted scattered and often contradictory observations is admirable, 
and compels the reader to recognize how much work has been be- 
stowed upon every page. 

In 1846 Mohl first used the now common word protoplasm. Its 
first mission was in behalf of botanical science alone, but year by 
year its relations and its potencies became more generally recog- 
nized, until it escaped from the limitation of natural science and 
invaded the realm of theology. ‘The public, at least such individ- 
uals as read popular scientific works, found it here and there on 
their scientific pages. Yet, for all this, it was an intangible sort 
of thing, which was very hard to understand because day by day 
some new power or some new act was attributed to it. Prof. Good- 
ale has, in twenty pages, given a concise statement of what it is, 
what it does, and how it acts, that will leave no future excuse for 
failing to have an exact notion of its real character. Hitherto it 
has been regarded by the general reader as a sort of biological 





knight-errant. Now it can be recognized as a trained soldier act- 
ing under the most definite orders. 

The laws of diffusion and osmosis, especially the experiments 
of Pfeffer, receive a fair statement; and the conclusion is fairly 
drawn that “ An active vegetable cell is an osmotic apparatus.” 
This brings us one point nearer to comprehending that vital and 
purely physical force have been kept too widely separated, or that 
in some sense even plants and animals may be regarded as machines 
moved and grown by heat, light and electricity. 

Soils, how produced, what they contain and what they furnish 
the plant, are briefly treated. Water culture, that is, growing 
plants from seed to maturity in a solution containing proper nutri- 
ent substances, is very satisfactorily explained. 

It should also be remarked that no other American text-book 
has given the subject the space it demands. In deciding what part 
certain substances had to play in plant life, this water culture often 
has given the most unequivocal answers. Thus, if potassium in 
any ordinary soluble form is present, starch will be produced in 
the leaves; but in order that the starch can be transported from 
the leaves to other parts, the potassium must exist as a chloride. 
While it is still unsettled what parts calcium and magnesium play 
in the plant, this much is known, they cannot replace each other. 
The functions of phosphorus appears to be to aid in hastening dif- 
fusion of albuminoids. Iron, though it does not enter into the 
composition of chlorophyll (leaf green), is nevertheless essential 
for its production. Chlorine is needed for full growth of buck- 
wheat, and yet is not necessary for full growth of corn. It is prob- 
able that as potassic chloride, it is a means of starch transfer. Salts 
of sodium cannot replace salts of potassium. Silica, though often 
largely present, appears to have almost no essential duty, at least 
some plants will thrive when it is reduced to half its ordinary 
quantity. As a curious fact, the presence of arsenic in small quan- 
tity, ina few instances, is mentioned. Even traces of lead and 
copper have been found in others. 

The chapter on transfer of water through the plant is very in- 
teresting and very clear. This flow—following the woody tissue— 
“is plainly regulated to a great degree by the surroundings of the 
plant, being accelerated by heat and checked by cold. It is not 
merely passive.”” Under the head of transpiration one is somewhat 
surprised to find that the writings of an American, Dr. Anders, are 
not even alluded to. By all means let our workers have credit for 
what they do. It is enough that we draw when we must upon for- 
eign sources of information. The more especially is this true as 
Anders long ago showed the same results as some that are quoted 
and also some which are not. There is just one other point of 
criticism. No man in the land has had finer facilities for produc- 
ing original illustrations, and no man in the world is more compe- 
tent to select from the mass of such material at his command than 
Prof. Goodale. This is particularly true, so far as histological il- 
lustrations go. We would fain have seen such drawn from Amer- 
ican plants and from the author’s laboratory, instead of from text- 
books or memoirs appearing east of the Atlantic. “If you have 
science at home why do you take so much from us?” is a common 
question in certain foreign circles. 

Under the head of assimilation one finds acomplete résumé of 
what is known, there being 69 pages of clear treatment of facts. 
The general public knows of bacteria as very small bodies which 
are supposed to have an unduly large share in production of dis- 
ease. Here, however, one finds them utilized as chemical rea- 
gents. According to Engelmann, the sensitiveness of bacteria is 
so great that by their reaction the trillionth part of a milligram of 
oxygen can be detected. There are eighteen pages devoted to 
changes of organic matter in the plant ; and twenty-three to vege- 
table growth. Of course, movements of plants, especially in the 
light of Darwin’s investigations, could not come in for less than 
the thirty pages it has received. Reproduction, growth of the 
seed, the untoward influences to which vegetation is subject ; a full 
glossarial index ; and (of great importance), thirty-six pages de- 
voted to practical, i. e., laboratory, studies in histology and physi- 
ology of plants, complete this volume. 

No brief notice can do justice to this book. It stands alone in 
place, as it will for years in execution, that is, without a rival in 
American botanical literature. 

As a text-book, every page shows how thoroughly the author 
has mastered the art of teaching. We venture to express the 
opinion that even to those who have but a general interest in the 
phenomena of plant life it will prove a most welcome book. It is 
a marvel of condensation. We can simply promise Prof. Goodale 
that our best pupils shall go through his Physiological Botany from 
title page to colophon. J.T. RB. 


MArRvuJA. By Bret Harte. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
That Mr. Bret Harte is an exasperatingly unequal writer is 

well known. In this respect, as in many others, he is quite un- 

like the most noted of American contemporary writers. Nothing 
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Readers have become well accustomed to this, and it makes them 
impatient of Mr. Harte’s moods and ingrained carelessness. We 
forget just now whether it was genius or talent that was defined 
as an infinite capacity for taking pains, but Mr. Harte might say, 
if he would, “‘ Either way makes my profit.” The old jargon is 
tiresome which declares that genius is outside of rule, and must 
be permitted to follow its eccentricities unquestioned. Wedo not 
allow Mr. Harte to be a stronger writer than either of the three 
men we have named. 
point of temperament comes in. After all, it may be said, a man 
can be no other than he is. Doubtless; but if he is a writing man 
he can at least edit his work, or have it edited for him. We may 
admit that Mr. Harte can write only under certain conditions, and 
in his own way, but we have also a right to contend that where 
the result is not up to a proper standard it should not go on the 
record. And if it is, on the other hand, contended that a profes- 
sional writing man lives by his writing, we still say that our posi- 
tion is the sound one, since if acted upon it would almost inevita- 
bly lead to more of that fine, incisive work upon which Mr. Harte’s 
reputation rests,—a reputation which cannot but suffer from such 
performances as ‘“‘ Maruja,” the latest of his books, and which has 
induced these remarks. ‘ Maruja”’ is a picture of life in one of 
.the old “ missions ” of California. It is exclusively melodramatic 
from first to last, and yet—fatal lack in that style of composition— 
it is throughout shadowy and vague. At no point is the reader’s 
atteution strongly enlisted; he cares nothing for the characters, 
nor their adventures, for while the movement is superficially spir- 
ited, feeling and motive are plainly wanting. Maruja is an heiress 
who refuses a fine young army captain and other lovers, and takes 
up with a ragged tramp. This assumed hero of the tale turns out 
to be the long-lost son of a neighboring proprietor, who was on 
the eve of marrying Maruja’s mother and appropriating the 
whole property, when he was murdered, the young folks them- 
selves coming to an understanding and arranging all the same to 
keep the double estate in the family. Mr. Harte evidently meant 
to achieve something unusual with the character of Maruja, but 
he has not succeeded. ‘The whole performance is mechanical and 
lifeless—lacking, too, in humor. It reads very much like task- 
work—a supposition that does not harmonize with the inspiration- 
al theory. Ge... We -A, 





THE SCIENCE OF BusINEsS. A Study of the Principles Control- 
ling the Laws of Exchange. By Roderick H. Smith. Pp. v., 
182. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

It is several years since some English economists announced 
that there was a periodicity in the recurrence of financial crises 
and depressions. Mr. Sinith has reached that conclusion inde- 
pendently, and seeks to prove that the law of periodicity is capa- 
ble of being formulated for practical use. He is ambitious of serv- 
ing the business community as a Signal Service bureau, which 
shall predict the coming of financial storms. 

Taking as his basis of investigation the general state of busi- 
ness as indexed by the proportion of failures, the price of iron, 
the amount of railroad building, the number of immigrants, the 
price of stocks, the rate of exchange, the total of exports and im- 
ports, and the price of grain, he finds that periods of depression 
and prosperity follow each other in a certain system, like that 
which characterizes the forms of motion we see in nature. He ex- 
tends this comparison over a considerable number of years, and 
he reaches the conclusion that much which has been charged up- 
on public policy, tariff and free trade, and other causes, is due to 
the law of economic vibration, by which rise and fall follow each 
other in necessary sequence at a few years interval. And he 
claims for this principle so high a degree of certainty as to enable 
him to predict with approximate accuracy the course of trade un- 
til 1891. He thinks 1888 will see the genuine and general revival 
of business toward which we now are working, so that 1891 will 
be a time for taking in sail. 

We should not like to pronounce upon Mr. Smith’s theory 
without giving it a detailed examination. And even if we ad- 
mitted its general truth, we should hesitate to regard it as ac- 
counting for such extreme reactions as have occurred at various 
times in our economic history. The very diagrams by which the 
book is illustrated do not suggest merely the operation of a law 
of rhythm or vibration, by the fierce jerks from prosperity to de- 
pression which they exemplify. But the theory is worth study, 
and the book contains much statistical information which has an 
independent value. 





THE First THREE YEARS OF.CHILDHOOD. By Bernard Perez. 


Edited and translated by Alice M. Christie, with an introduc- 
tion by James Sully. 
chein & Co. 


Pp. 294. London: W. Swan Sonnens- 
1885. 


But he is a very different man and the . 








We have in this work asystematie record of the mental pro- 
gress of the infant from the hour of birth on. From the first its 
senses are tested both by experiment and observation. It thus ap- 
pears that taste develops first; sight and hearing soon follow, and 
smell and talk later on. Faint traces of these sensations however 
appear from the very first. All babies are born deaf and somewhat 
blind. Leaving its sphere of sensation, the emotional nature of the 
child demands attention. Fearand anger appear in the first week’s 
life. The will powerissoon evident and begins the with power to fix 
the attention. The more advanced mental operations are also con- 
sidered. Child logic is treated in detail: it begins to generalize at 
an early date; in fact it almost begins with generality. ‘‘ Papa” 
means not only its father but anybody that looks at all like him. 
The development of the moral sense, of the zesthetic sense, and of 
personality, form the concluding chapters. We have here a most 
valuable book from many sides; valuable to the psychologist and 
the practical educator, “for the cardinal principle of modern 
educational theory is that systematic training should watch the 
spontaneous movements of the child’s mind, and adapt its pro- 


cesses to these.” 


ART NOTES. 
NTRIES at the Academy of the Fine Arts for the Fall exhibi-, 
tion closed last week, and since Monday the Hanging Com- 
mittee’s arduous task of inspection and selection has been actively 
under way. It is understood that about eight hundred works have 
been received, including oils, water-colors, black-and-white, and 
sculpture. <A great deal of this is, of course, student contribution, 
and if this is as strong as it was last year it will prove a very in- 
teresting feature ; but it isin this department that the sharpest dis- 
crimination will necessarily be exercised. The Hanging Commit- 
tee will be guided by the desire, at once just and generous, to give 
one place to each contributor at all worthy of the distinction and 
then to allow comparative merit to decide as to further admissions. 
It is but right to say that the names received, apart from those of 
new aspirants, warrant the expectation that the collection will be 
one of the most important made in this city since the Centennial. 
It will represent the contemporary work of nearly all the living 
American artists of repute, either at home or abroad, and, in seve- 
ral known cases, our most approved good masters are sending 
what they believe to be their best productions up to this time. 

Mr. Thomas B. Craig secured a rich store of studies during 
the Spring months in the immediate vicinity of Philadelphia, 
mainly within the county limits, and within the adjoining neigh- 
borhood of Montgomery County. He is now revisiting the same 
scenes, making sketches of Autumn effects. Mr. Charles Linford 
went over the ground with Mr. Craig, also meeting with much 
success. Mr. Linford was one of the earliest, and has been one 
of the most ardent admirers of the picturesque in near-by neigh- 
borhoods, and has found some of his choicest subjects within walk- 
ing distance of home. A sketch exhibition of these two artists, 
jointly, showing the results of their work within fifteen miles from 
Independence Hall, would do much to enhance the reputation of 
our environs for picturesque scenery, especially if the exhibition 
could be made to illustrate this scenery in vernal and autumnal 
aspects. 

Mr. F. F. DeCrano, having despatched his Academy contribu- 
tions, is now engaged in finishing up his Summer’s work and pre- 
paring for his departure to Europe. Mr. DeCrano was again at 
Magnolia Beach during the past season, finding an abundance of 
new material there, and producing some very bright and spirited 
sketches. He intends sailing for the other side in about thirty 
days, and will be absent a year or eighteen months. 


Miss Nannie Hill, daughter of Gen. D. H. Hill, of Confederate 
fame, in now in Washington, teaching painting, modeling, and 
decorative art in a school for young ladies. 

Mr. Franklin Simmons has submitted his sketch of a statue of 
Longfellow to the Longfellow Association, of Portland, Maine, and 
the design has been accepted. The poet is represented sitting in 
his library chair, with his out-of-door cloak thrown over the back, 
giving a somewhat conventional effect, which is enhanced by a 
strictly correct roll of manuscript held in the left hand after the 
rule for such cases made and provided. Conventional treatment 
is said to have been prescribed by the Association, but in other 
respects, where the artist has been unhampered, the work is de- 
scribed as fine and original. The statue is to cost $20,000 and the 
Association has not quite half of this sum subscribed, but the un- 
dertaking will go on immediately on the understanding that re- 
sponsible parties will stand in the gap should subscriptions fall 
short. This is altogether the best way to manage such matters 
when men can be found to assume the responsibility. Ifthe work 
is deferred until the money is all collected, the chances are about 
ten to one that the affair will drag along until interest dies out 
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and it is relegated to the limbo of forgotten ventures, but if the 
idea is actually put in process of realization, interest is kept alive 
and it becomes only a matter of concurrent efforts to raise the 
required money by the time it is wanted. 

The Coggswell fountain which the Fairmount Park authorities 
declined to receive, seems, to have awakened hostility in all the 
several localities where the advertisement has been erected. <A 
despatch to a New Haven paper of Tuesday last says that “un- 
known parties removed the statue of Dr. Coggswell from the 
Coggswell drinking fountain in the public park at Rockville, Ct., 
Saturday night, and it is supposed to have been sunk in Snipsic 
Lake.” 

The Art Union, of which the third number of the second vol- 
ume, is at hand, shows a steady improvement, and is rapidly tak- 
ing the place for which its promoters intended it. It is published 
in the interest—business interest—of American Artists, and as the 


official journal of the Society of the same name, it records the pro- , 


gress made by the society in increasing the patronage of American 
Art. This progress is certainly encouraging, and the magazine is 
valuable, not only for the intrinsic merit of its articles, but for the 
promise which it brings of substantial assistance to the artistic 
fraternity. 

The Chicago papers are just now getting a good deal of 
alleged fun out of the preposed establishment of a “ Pantheon” 
of local celebrities at the state capital. It is all very well to 
ridicule the home-made heroes and crossroads statesmen proposed 
by the country “districts” as candidates for immortality in bronze 
and marble, but if the great state of Illinois really intends to go 
into the Pantheon business, intelligent journalists should direct 
their endeavors to saving the commonwealth from ridicule rather 
than to leading the way in gibing at welJ-intentioned purposes, 
however misdirected by ignorance. An ounce of enlightment in 
such a case is worth a pound of contempt, and if the press of 
Illinois would write in advising the state authorities wisely, the 
Capitol at Springfield could be adorned with good statues of 
local worthies, creditable as works of art and valuable as _ historic 
monuments. 

Sundry rumors regarding Mr. John Ruskin’s health and men- 
tal condition have recently disturbed his friends on this side of 
the Atlantic. Mr. Ruskin has been very ill, and although very 
much better of late his health is by no means fully restored. There 
seems to be no foundation however for the gossip about his mind 
being affected. It is true that he will be obliged to take great 
care of himself this winter, and will not be able to do any literary 
work for a long time to come, but there is every reason to hope 
that he will regain his normal powers, in time, and live to enjoy a 
serene old age. 

The sculptor Thornycroft, whose death is currently an- 
nounced, was not Hamo Thornycroft, but either a brother or an 
uncle of that famous artist. Although a sculptor of some ability 
he was known as the husband of Mrs. Thornycroft, the lady whose 
works attracted the attention of the Queen when the Royal chil- 
dren were young. Mrs. Thornyecroft executed at Rome her fa- 
mous work called “ The Sleeping Child; ’’ and when Her Majesty 
consulted the late Mr. Gibson as to the selection of an artist to 
model her children, he referred to this particular work, and rec- 
ommended that the commission should be given to that lady. She 
subsequently executed a statue of the Princess Alice, and the 
Queen was so pleased with it that she asked Mrs. Thornycroft to 
undertake the Prince of Wales, the Princess Royal and Prince 
Alfred. This series was exhibited at the Royal Academy as “‘ The 
Four Seasons,” and is now at Windsor Castle. 

Visitors to the Luxembourg palace will find that the altera- 
tions long in progress are complete. The apartments within the 
palace hitherto devoted to the exhibition of pictures and statues 
have now been absorbed by the senate for use as committee 
rooms, etc., and the art collections are in the admirable galleries 
which have been put up in the orangery of Maria de Medici’s 
palace. 





SCIENCE NOTES. 

HE last volume (175)of the Philosophical Transactions of the 
Royal Society of London, contains a short report on the total 
solar eclipse of May 17, 1882, prepared by Captain W.de W. Abney 
and Dr. Arthur Schuster. They observed the eclipse at Sohag, 
close to the bank of the Nile, in Upper Egypt. It will be re- 
membered that during the totality there was noticed by several of 
the observers a luminous streak near the sun, which, by the pho- 
tographs, was proved beyond a doubt to be a comet; and it is 
shown as a very conspicuous object in a well-executed engraving 
accompanying the present report. The following description of 
the comet’s appearance is given: ‘‘ The nucleusisexceedingly well 
and sharply defined, the tail is somewhat curved ; it did not point 
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toward the sun’s centre, but in a direction nearly tangential to the 
limb. The extent of the tail was roughly two-thirds of a solar 
diameter. . . . The different eclipse parties present at Schag, 
decided at a joint meeting, after the eclipse, to give the name of 
Tewfik to the comet, in recognition of the Khedive’s generous hos- 
pitality.”. This curious discovery, during a total eclipse, of a 
comet which eluded all subsequent search, has suggested to Dr. 
Holetschek to inquire into the conditions which must be fulfilled 
by an orbit, that the comet should be hidden in the sun’s rays 
during the whole time that its absolute brightness might be sup- 
posed to render it otherwise visible. Such a calculation is not, of 
course, susceptible of any great exactness, but the results are, 
however, sufficient to show that the “clandestine ”’ passage of a 
comet, such as the eclipse of the sun surprised at Sohag, is proba- 
bly not of such rare occurrence as we should at first be inclined to 
suppose. 

One of the most stupendous engineering feats of modern times 
will be the bridge designed to span the Indus at Sukkur, on the 
Afghanistan Frontier Railway, which is now being constructed by 
Messrs. Westwood & Bailey, of Poplar, England, for the Indian 
government. The Indus at this point is about sixty feet deep, and 
has a current flowing at the rate of nine miles an hour, making it 
impracticable to build supporting piers in the middle, and the 
bridge is therefore to have but a single span covering the nine 
hundred feet between banks. For this purpose a rather novel 
combination of suspension and straight span features has been 
designed as follows: From either bank rise uprights of masonry 
to the height of 170 feet, over the top of which pass suspension 
wires running on the one hand to an anchorage, on the other to the 
outer end of the cantilever truss, 350 feet from the shore. This 
is also supported by struts from beneath, and itself supports a 
straight span of 200 feet in length bridging the gap between the 
cantilevers. The bridge is to be entirely of steel, some of the plates 
used in its construction being one and one-quarter inches thick, 
and will require 3500 tons of that metal for its completion. 


Messrs. Alvan Clark & Sons, the famous opticians of Boston, 
are in receipt ofa letter from Dr. Otto Struve of the Pulkowa 
Observatory, highly complimenting the performance of their thirty- 
inch refracting telescope recently erected there, and informing 
them that the Russian emperor has decided to bestow on them 
the golden honorary medal of the empire in recognition of their 
services. A curious incident is related of the Pulkowa authorities 
in regard to the giving of the contract to the Messrs. Clark, some 
years ago. One ofthe astronomers at that observatory had dis- 
covered, as he thought, anew star, just visible through the fif- 
teen-inch refractor, by a European maker, then in use there, but 
on reporting this find to the Washington Observatory, the 26-inch 
refractor of that institution, then the largest in the world, showed 
no trace of it. This led the astronomers of Pulkowa to believe 
that the Washington instrument, which was of Clark’s manufac- 
ture, was defective, and they were on the point of giving the con- 
tract to a British firm, when it was discovered that the supposed 
star was a myth, originating in the object glass of their own tele- 
scope. This induced them to reconsider their determination, and 
they gave the contract to the Boston firm, and, as now appears 
with the happiest results. It will be remembered that this firm 
is now working on the thirty-six-inch telescope for the Lick Ob- 
servatory, which, when completed will be much the largest in the 
world. 

In Ul’ Astronomie for August M. Jules Bonjean outlines a plan 
for changing the calendar so that any day of the week would al- 
ways fall on the same day of the month or year, and the confusion 
occasioned by the constant shifting of the present calendar 
He would have the year always start on Sunday, and 
would make the extra day at the end an extra Sunday, or secular 
holiday. The months he would reduce to uniformity by giving 
them alternately thirty and thirty-one days until Decémber is 
reached, which would have but thirty days ordinarily, but would 
receive the added one at leap year; and this would be used as a 
double secular holiday. 


In the August number of the Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute, (of Great Britain) Mr. Joseph Jacobs has a paper dis- 
cussing the social characteristics of the Jews as indicated by the 
data he has gathered in the course of his researches. He says 
Jews have a less marriage rate, less birth rate and less death rate 
than the population at large; fewer deaths under five years of 
age, more deaths over sixty years of age, more consanguineous 
marriages, more insane, deaf mutes, blind and color-blind. He is 
disposed to doubt their immunity from phthisis, cholera and cer- 
tain other diseases from which it is generally believed they are ex- 
empt. Almost the entire race lives in cities and is engaged in 
commercial pursuits, and probably from this cause is to be 
traced the fact that they have a much larger proportion of poor 
than their neighbors. But the most remarkable peculiarity dis- 
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closed by his statistics is that marriages between persons of pure 
Jewish blood are more fertile in the proportion of nearly three to 
one than marriages between Jews and other races. From this 
fact, coupled with the belief that the foreign intermixture with 
the race has always been much smaller than generally supposed, 
Mr. Jacobs comes to the conclusion that the race to-day is practi- 
cally pure, and may be regarded as the lineal descendant of the 
Jewish type of biblical times. 

A new material for ships’ armor, which has been satisfactorily 
tested, is obtained from cocoanut cellulose. When it is pierced by 
shot and shell, and even after the explosion of a torpedo, the per- 
forations close up as fast as they are made, preventing the ship 
from filling with water. During the course of some experiments 
recently made with it before a French commission at Toulon, this 
composition was subjected to a three-fold test, with shot, shell and 
torpedo. A coffer-dam, made of a mixture of fourteen parts of 
pulverized cellulose and one part of cellulose in fibre, was used 
for a target. This mixture was reduced to a felt-like mass, one 
cubic metre of which weighs 120 kilogrammes, or one cubic foot 
about 8 pounds. The side of the ship was counterfeited by a layer 
of beams 4} inches thick, and behind this a layer two feet thick of 
the new composition was placed. Against this, which constituted 
the target, a 73 inch solid shot was fired, piercing it and taking 
away something less than a fifth of a cubic foot of the substance 
undergoing test. The perforation closed up immediately after the 
passage of the shot, and so completely that a powerful man was 
unable to force an opening with a blow of his fist where the shot 
had entered. The action of the sea was represented by water in 
a box fastened against the aperture. After the lapse of ten or 
fifteen minutes a few drops had filtered through, and when the 
composition had become well saturated it admitted the water at a 
rate of from three to five pints per minute, which amount could 
be easily disposed of by bailing. When the substance had become 
thoroughly soaked, however, it assumed greater density, and con- 
sequently became more impervious, until finally the influx of 
water nearly ceased. 





AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 
JON. WILLIAM D. KELLEY’S “ Lincoln and Stanton; A Study of the 
War Administration of 1863,” will shortly be brought out by the Put- 
nams. -Judge Lochrane, of Atlanta, Ga., is writing a book of reminiscen- 
ces of his busy career. Readers are promised a cheaper edition of George 
Eliot’s Life by the London publishers ; the price will be fifteen shillings for 
the three volumes. A life of W. Stanley Jevons, by his wife, will be pub- 
lished shortly by Macmillan & Co. 

Mr. R. H. Stoddard has finally declined to go to Athens as United States 
Consul.——Mr. E. C. Stedman’s “ Poets of America ”’ is to appear this month. 
It is declared to be Mr. Stedman’s maturest work. D. C. Heath & Co. an- 
nounce a “Select Bibliography of Ecclesiastical History,” by John Alonzo 
Fisher, of Johns Hopkins University. “Green Pleasure and Gray Grief” 
is the original if rather far-fetched title of the “‘ Duchess’s” forthcoming no- 
vel,—though to be sure titles of novels always have to be far-fetched if they 
are to strikeas new. 

“The Garroters ” is the title of an illustrated farce which Mr. W. D. 
Howells has written for the Christmas Harper. Mr. Howells has also writ- 
ten a story of boy life in Ohio, based upon his own experiences, for the 
Youth's Companion. Mr. Justin McCarthy has found time, among his polit- 
ical duties, to write another novel called “ Camiola,” which will soon be pub- 
lished.—The report that Dr. Schliemann was going to Florida for his health 
was unfounded. 

Miss Martha Finley, whese “Elsie Dinsmore” juveniles are deservedly 
popular, will bring out this autumn, through Dodd, Mead & Co., still another 
volume called ‘The Two Elsies.”—Lord Ronald Gower has written an his- 
torical sketch, “The Last Days of Marie Antoinette,’ which will be pub- 
lished shortly in London. An edition of Kingsley’s “ Water Babies,” with 
100 illustrations by Linley Sambourne, will be published by Messrs. Macmil- 
lan & Co. this month. 

Jean Ingelow’s new book, “A High Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire,” is 
about ready in London.— Mr. Shorthouse’s new story will relate to Puritan 
times, and like “ John Inglesant” will be a novel of theological, philosophi- 
cal and political speculations. Next year being the centenary of the pub- 
lication of Burns’ ‘‘ Poems, Chiefly in the Scottish Dialect,’’ Mr. Elliot Stock 
will issue a fac-simile of the work. Mr. Joseph Hatton has nearly finished 
editing the record of his son Frank Hatton’s experiences in Borneo. The 
story of the life of the young explorer will be chiefly told from his diaries 
and letters sent home. 

An addition to the number of cheap libraries of standard literature is 
announced by Cassell & Co. It will be called “Cassell’s National Library,” 
and will include works in every branch of literature, including travel, biog- 
raphy, history, religion, science, art, adventure, fiction, drama, belles-let- 
tres, etc. Each volume will contain 192 pages, small Svo, in paper covers. 
The services of Prof. Henry Morley have been secured as editor of this libra- 
ry. One number will appear each week. 

The author of “ The Buntling Ball,’’ whose name has not yet been an- 
nounced, is preparing for early publication “An Opera Without Music,” 
whatever that may be, entitled, ‘‘The New King Arthur.” Messrs. unk & 
Wagnalls will bring it out about November Ist. ‘“‘The Buntling Ball,’ we 
may remark, fell decidedly flat, despite the various ingenious attempts to 



































give it a “ boost.” Mr. John Howard Bryant, a brother of William Cullen 
Bryant, has published a final collection of his own verses in a volume with 
the title, “ Poems written from Youth to Old Age, 1824-1884.” Mr. John Bry- 
ant has much of the grade of poetical ability that marked his more distin- 
guished brother. 


Dean Plumptre’s translation of Dante’s Divina Commedia in triple rhyme 
on which he has been engaged for some years past, and of which some sam- 
ples were printed in 1883, is now completed, and will appear in the course of 
the next year in two volumes. The work will also include the Canzoniere, 
or minor poems of Dante, in metres corresponding to the original, and will 
be illustrated by critical and historical notes. 

“Representative Poems of Living Poets, American and English, Select- 
ed by the Poets Themselves,” is the exhaustive title of a large volume now 
in the press of Messrs. Cassell & Co. The book is edited by Miss Jeannette 
L. Gilder, and contains an introduction by Mr. G. P. Lathrop. It will be 
published simultaneously in New York and London. No living American 
or English poet of note is omitted from the collection. 


Mr. Charles Howard Shinn, author of the admirable work on “ Mining 
Camps” reviewed in THE AMERICAN some months ago, has become editor of 
the Overland Monthly. “The Beauties of Tennyson ” takes the lead among 
the Fall publications of Messrs. Porter & Coates. The volume will be illus- 
trated with twenty engravings from original drawings by Fred’k B. Schell, 
and printed on the finest plate paper. 

The interesting announcement is made that the publisher, M. Dentu, of 
Paris, has recently bought the right of publication of the private correspon- 
dence of Peter the Great. The volume will be printed at the end of the 
present year. The original Russian text will be preserved, but it is proba- 
ble that translations in other languages will promptly ensue. If the letters 
of the great czar represented at all adequately his remarkably varied pur- 
suits, they should indeed form, so to speak, the autobiography of the Rus- 
sia of that time, for no ruler has ever been more fully and practically pos- 
sessed by the fixed idea of ‘one man power” than was Peter the Great. The 
precise scope and limitations of the volume have not yet been defined. Per- 
haps it will contain the letters written by Peter to his ministers while he 
studied ship building at Saardam ; records, perhaps, of his experiences while 
endeavoring to obtain ashorthand report of all known arts and sciences; 
perhaps his letters, at once royal and paternal, to his worthless son, Alexis. 
At all events, the publication of these letters will add very appreciably to 
the amount of authentic history. 








“The Land of Morning Calm,” an illustrated volume concerning the 
kingdom of Corea, is in the press of Ticknor & Co. for early publication. The 
author is Percival Lowell, an American who was in the Corean Embassy to 
the United States, at the invitation of Corea. Lord Archibald Campbell 
has made an interesting collection of the legends of the Highlanders, trans- 
lated chiefly from the Gaelic, many of them appearing for the first time in 
English. M. Jules Claretie writes in the Athenzum that when the literary 
remains of Victor Hugo are published, the note-books will particularly in- 
terest and surprise the public. A timely work, “ La Nuova Austria,” by 
G. Marcotti, which has newly appeared in Florence, is highly praised, not 
only for its picturesque style, but for its proper appreciation of the condi- 
tion of Bosnia and Herzegovina under Austrian occupation.——F. G. Far- 
gus (“ Hugh Conway ”’) is to be honored by his native city (Bristol, England), 
by a medallion and tablet in the Cathedral and a scholarship in English Lit- 
erature in the University. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. have published avery handy text-book of Com- 
parative Anatomy and Physiology, by E. Jeffrey Bell.——John Murray, (Lon- 
don), has just published a work in four volumes, by George Grote, authorof 
the History of Greece, entitled “‘ Plato and the other companions of Sokra- 
tes.” Maemillan & Co. will bring outa series of lessons in Elementary 
Practical Physics, by Balfour Stewart and W. W. Haldane Gee. The first 
volume has just appeared. 

The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society contains an article on Assyrian 
and Akkadian pronouns, by Mr. Geo. Bertin. 

The Macmillans have added two very convenient books to their classi- 
cal series—the De Mysteriis, of Androides, edited by W. G. Hickie; and the 
De Amicitia, of Cicero, edited by E. S. Shuckburgh. 














Lippincott’s “ Biographical Dictionary,” a standard work of reference, 
appears in a new enlarged and extensively revised edition, with several thou- 
sand new names.——Prof. W. Minto, of Aberdeen. is credited with the au- 
thorship of the novel now running in Blackwood, “The Crack of Doom,” 
which shows much familiarity with the literary life of London. Prof. Min- 
to was at one time editor of the London Examiner. Mr. Sutherland Men- 
zies, the well known English writer on historical and biographical subjects, 
is in his 80th year in dire straits from sickness and poverty. A money col- 
lection is being made for him.——Rev. J. H. Overton has in press a work on 
“Life in the English Church, 1660-1714.” As the title implies, it does not 
deal with the controversies or the ecclesiastical politics of the period, but 
shows how the clergy lived and worked. 





In his lecture at Johns Hopkins last week, Archdeacon Farrar said : “ Fif- 
ty years ago no educational establishment as comprehensive in its range as 
this university existed among the English speaking nations of the world. 
The old systems then in vogue were, however, happily more honored in the 
breach than in the observance. While some boys profited by the scheme, 
others of equal talent, and merit, like Sir Walter Scott, were sent forth 
dunces. In history they were deficient, and I may say that they were not 
taught to write Latin and Greek. The Greek they wrote would make an 
Athenian school-boy laugh. Happily, that day is past, and I am happy to 
say that I have contributed my share toward giving the death blow to that 
system of training. The fantastic folly of making every boy write verses in 
languages he does not understand has had itsday. All that has been changed, 
and honor now is givén to every branch of human knowledge. My object 
was not to disparage the classical studies, but only to destroy the autocracy 
of those ancient languages. I only pleaded that they should not be exelu- 
sive, but I do not mean tosay that I wish to have them excluded.” 
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Bjornstjerne Bjornson is said to object to the manner in which his iden - 
tity has become confused in the American mind with Hjalmar H. Boyesen. 

Mr. George W. Cable will give again this season public readings from 
his own writings. The Princeton Review is to be revived as the New Prince- 
ton Review, and it is said $15,000 has been subscribed in aid of the project. 
William M. Sloane, Professor of History at Princeton, will edit it, and A. C. 
Armstrong & Son, of New York, will be the publishers. Each number will 
contain about 150 pages of reading matter. The first number will appear on 
January Ist. 

Recently there have appeared in a London newspaper certain remarka- 
ble articles on the Panama Canal that cast a flood of light on the financial 
and diplomatic methods of M. de Lesseps and his associates. It would be 
difficult to overestimate the effect on public opinion produced in France and 
England by these publications, which contained a vast amount of informa- 
tion concerning the promotion of the vast enterprise, from its inception 
down to the present day. The author of these exceedingly able articles is 
Dr. J.C. Rodrigues, formerly a resident of New York, a member of the Uni- 
versity Club, now living in London. Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons are to 
publish the articles in book form, and thus give to the public a concise and 
readable history of the Panama Canal, from the first suggestion of the possi- 
bility of its construction, by Antonio ‘Galvao, in the year 1550, down to the 
present time. 

The last four volumes of Mr. A. H. Bullen’s edition of Middleton will 
be issued this autumn. The works of Marston, in three volumes, will be 
taken next in the seriess——An interesting feature of the November Har- 
per’s will be some personal recollections of Lord Houghton by Hon. John 
Bigelow.——Mr. John Fiske, the historian, has prepared a course of four 
lectures on “The Great Battles of the Civil War,” which he will give in the 
principal cities with sai seni illustrations. 





NOTES ON PERIODICALS. 


TPWO notable short stories appear in the November Harper’s. These are by 

F. Anstey, the author of “ Vice Versa,” and the late Helen Hunt Jack- 
son, and are entitled respectively ‘ The Singular Case of Mr. Samuel Spool- 
in,” and “ The Captain of the Heather Bell.” The former, of course, is hu- 
morous. 

A prominent feature of the Magazine of American History for November 
will be an elegantly illustrated paper on the ‘ Wadsworth House at Gene- 
see,” by Frederic G. Mather, with portraits of James Wadsworth, the phil- 
anthropist, and of General James S. Wadsworth, who fell in the late Civil 
War. The contributors to the Civil War Series in the same issue will be 
General Wm. Farrar (‘“ Baldy”) Smith, A. D. Rockwell, M.D., who was a 
surgeon in the army, and Colonel Charles C. Jones, Jr., LL. D., C.S. A. 

A very admirable little publication, dealing chiefly with educational 
topics, and having in mind primarily the tastes and wants of the Society of 
Friends, is The Student, a monthly, at $la year. (Germantown, Philada.: D. 
i. Forsythe.) 

The Bay State Monthly keeps well up to the mark of recent issues. Alto- 
gother, this magazine deserves the close attention of New England people 
and of all who are interested in New England. Articles of especial impor- 
tance in the October number are, a sketch of congressman W. W. Crapo, of 
New Bedford, with a steel portrait; an illustrated article on Holyoke, 
Mass., called “ A Model Industrial City,” by Fanny M. Johnson ; and ‘‘ The 
Response of Marblehead in 1861,” by Samuel Roads, Jr. The Marblehead boys 
were the first Massachuse tts troops to reach Boston under the call for volun- 
teers, and the story is selene told by Mr. Roads. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

LECTURES ON THE EPISTLES, FoR SUNDAYS AND THE Caiee FESTIVALS. By 
Jeseph A, Seiss, D.D., LL.D. Two Volumes. 8vo. Pp. 521-534. $5.00. 
Philadelphia : Lutheran Bookstore. 1885, 

MILK ANALYSIS AND INFANT FE EpING. A Practical Treatise on the Exam- 
ination of Human and Cow’s Milk, Cream and Condensed Milk, ete., and 
Directions as to the Diet of Young Infants. By Arthur V. Meigs, M. D. 
Pp. 102. $1.00. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston, Son & Co. 

LE Monpr, ov L’ONS’ENNvrex. Comedic en Trois Actes. Par Edward Pail- 
leron, (ThéAtre Contemporain. No. 13.) Pp. 124. $0.25. New York: 
William R. Jenkins. 

OUR SILVER COINAGE, AND ITS RELATION TO DEBTS AND THE WORLD-WIDE 
Depression IN Prices. By John A. Gricr. 12mo, Pp. 108. $0.25, 
Philadelphia: Printed by Sherman & Co, 1885. 

THE PEACE oF Urrecut. A Historical Review of the Great Treaty of 1713- 
14, and of the Principal Events of the War of the Spanish Succession. 
By James W. Gerard. Pp. 420. 3-—-. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
(Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. ) 


DRIFT. 

—In October I accompanied Lord Houghton to Roslyn to visit Mr. Bryant. 
One evening the two poets yielded to the solicitation of some of the guests, 
and each recited selections from his own poetry—a violence to his modesty 
to which I doubt if Mr. Bryant, at least, had ever submitted before. He be- 
gan by reading ‘‘ October,” afterward assigning as a reason for the selection 
that it was the shortest of all his poems, but later, yielding to the persuasion 
of his audience, he read “The Death of the Flowers,” and “The Fringed 
Gentian.” Lord Houghton read, as nearly as I can remember, “ Half Truth,” 
“Strangers Yet,” and “ Passed Friendship.” . . . . . It was apparent 
from the first that each was trying to entertain two very distinct audiences— 
one the rival poet, and the other their common listeners. It was somewhat 
more difficult for Bryant than for Houghton to yield to ourappeals. He had 
a constitutional aversion to being the hero of his own comedy, and it was 
not till refusal would seem to “dull the edge of hospitality ” that he sur- 
rendered himself a cheerful victim, There was a pretty strife of modesty be- 





tween them, neither wishing to betray his own estimate of his verses by his 
manner of reading them, nor yet indifferent to the impression they would 
make.—John Bigelow in November Harper’s. 

—Connecticut held her town elections on Monday the 5th inst. Nearly 
complete returns show that in 162 of the 167 towns 79 are Republicans, 55 
Democratic and 28 equally divided. Last year the standing was almost ex- 
actly the same. 

—A correspondent, writing from the Pacific coast toa New England 
journal, says: “‘ Do you remember in Mrs. Helen Hunt, Jackson’s ‘ Ramona’ 
that she speaks tof ‘Father Gaspara plucking his beard?’ We wondered 
whether it was aslip of the pen, for who ever heard of or saw a priest with 
abeard? And then a discussion arose whether there were orders of which 
we knew nothing, where a clean shaven face was not a distinguishing mark. 
The Catholic member of the family was interviewed on the subject, and he 
said he had only once seen a priest with such an appendage, and that was 
at Ventura a few.weeks ago. Then a Spanish lady in the neighborhood told 
us she went to the funeral of a relative at San Diego, and among the assem- 
bled priests was one with a beard. She inquired into the matter and found 
he suffered from some disease of the face, and his physician protested against 
the removal of the hair on it. It raised quite acommotion among his breth- 
ren, but an appeal to high authority resulted in permission to retain the 
beard, and it had been worn ever since. If there has been any comment on 
the subject in print we have not happened to see it, but it was singular we 
should at once find two eye-witnesses to the fact that an unshaven priest 
was actually living on the Pacific coast. 

—Major Powell, of the Geological Survey, has discovered in New Mexico, 
near California Mountain, what he pronounces to be the oldest human habi- 
tations upon the American continent. 

—The recent census in Massachusetts shows that out of about 350 towns 
150 lose in population. The gains are in manufacturing centres, the marked 
losses in the agricultural districts, and certain compensatory gains in towns 
which would be expected to lose are due to their being convenient homes 
for those whose business is in the cities. Nantucket threatens to become 
depopulated in time. The population of the island has fallen from 8,064 in 
1885 to 3,143 in 1885. 

—Lieutenant Wissman’s report of his exploration of the Kasai river (in 
central Africa) is decidedly interesting. It isa noble stream, he says, “ in 
some places 3,000 yards wide.” It flows into the Congo at a point nearly 400 
miles below where Mr. Stanley supposed it did. His progress was repeat- 
edly impeded by the “thousands of hippopotami bathing in the river bed.” 
At one time he sailed for twenty-four hours ata stretch between two how- 
ling mobs of cannibals thronging the river bank on either side. The women 
seemed even more ferocious than the men. Finally they put off for him in 
canoes, beating their breasts and throwing spears; the fight lasted six hours, 
and hundreds of the natives, women as well as men, were killed before they 
abandoned the attack. The entire region traversed, the lieutenant reports, 
is more thickly populated than any other part of Africa, abounds in vast 
forests of India-rubber trees, and is very rich in ivory. 

—For an American to marry in Mexico is a somewhat serious business. 
He must be three times married, twice in Spanish and once in English, 
beside having a public notice of his intention of marriage placed on a 
bulletin board for twenty days before the ceremony. This is the law. The 
public notice can be gotten around by the payment of asum of money, but 
a residence of one month is necessary. The three ceremonies are the con- 
tract of marriage, the civil marriage—the only marriage recognized by law 
since 1858—and the usual but not obligatory church service. The first two 
must take place before a Judge, and in the presence of at least four wit- 
nesses and the American Consul. The civil marriage is the legal form of 
marriage. These ceremonies are necessarily in Spanish. Most weddings 
are confirmed by a church service. 

—A gigantic strong room, the largest ever constructed, measuring fifty 
feet in length, and weighing close upon 100 tons, has just been erected for 
the National Bank of Scotland by Messrs Chubb. The entire structure is of 
hard steel. The plates were specially rolled, and after the boring had been 
completed, were again tempered to render them unassailable by tools of any 
kind. The safe consists of three rooms, each entered by a separate doorand 
grille, measuring seven feet by three feet four inches, and the doors weigh a 
ton each, notwithstanding which they turn on their two pins with the 
greatest ease. The locks, of which no less than forty-eight are contained in 
the structure, are all of the latest pattern, having bolts all round, which 
shoot at angles of forty-five degrees, forming a powerful dovetail into the 
frames. The bolts in each door weigh two hundred weight, but by careful 
balancing they are shot with the greatest ease. In each partition dividing 
the rooms is a man-hole, also guarded by locks and bolts, for allowing access 
to the rooms in the event of the door-key being mislaid. The doors are 
seven inches thick, and the plates are all treble, thus giving a practically 
adamantine strength. The capacity of the safe is sufficient to contain 1,250 
tons’ weight of gold bullion, equal in value to £110,000,000 sterling. The 
safe will be taken to pieces previous to being shipped on board steamer for 
Scotland, and will be removed in 600 sections. Each of these sections con- 
tains no less than 1,000 rivet holes, the bolt being in each case broken off 
and filed down close, when it has been driven home.—London Globe. 


—Mr. Percy Smith writes to the London Times that “the most probable 
cause of the liability of certain trees to be struck by lightning is that they 
are bad conductors of electricity. The suggestion that oak trees are struck 
because they contain iron is both erroneous and absurd. If oak did contain 
iron, it would in all probability increase its conducting power and act as a 
preservative. If oak contained an estimable quantity of that metal the 
wood would turn black on exposure to air, on account of the tannin which 
is present. This blackening may be seen surrounding the iron rails in any 
oak fence. The contour of the ground, nature of the soil and the presence 
or absence of water have more influence in deciding the locality of an 
electric discharge than the height of a tree. Add to this the difference in 
conductibility between various woods and we have an open explanation of 
the apparent peculiarity of tall trees escaping unharmed while shorter trees 
are destroyed,” 
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[* entering upon its Sixth Year, Tue American will maintain the features which have marked it from its inception. It aims at an 
honorable standard in literary excellence, an independent and fearless course, a catholic and fair-minded relation to controverted 
questions, and the study of the hopeful side of human affairs. 

Designing to justify its name, it represents unhesitatingly the form and substance of American principles. Perceiving no superiority 
in foreign institutions, it prefers those of its own country, and seeks to perfect them. It demands American independence, and denounces 
American subjection. It believes that subjection of American industry, or mechanical skill, or commerce, to the grasp of other nations 
is a foolish and fatal policy. It holds the view that the social condition of our workmen is largely dependent on the Protective policy that 
guards them against the cheap and degraded labor of other countries, and that from every point of view a lowering of that social condition 
would be deplorable. It therefore advocates a true Protective Tariff, designed to foster no monopoly, but to shield from destructive compe- 
tition every legitimate industry suited to the climate and natural productions of the country. 








Among the regularly maintained Departments are: 


REVIEW OF THE WEEK. REVIEW OF BOOKS. 

EDITORIAL ARTICLES.—Temperate but earnest discussion of | AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS.—A concise summary of interest- 
important public questions and themes. ing data relating to Books, Periodicals, Announcements of Pub- 

WEEKLY NOTES.—Minor editorial comment. lishers, the Work of Authors, ete. 

SPECIAL ARTICLES.—On a wide variety of topics, including the | DRIFT.—Scientific, Archeological, Personal, and other timely and 
phases of Social Life, Art, Science, Literature, ete. interesting items. 

SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





THE AMERICAN has 16 to 20 pages, handsomely printed on toned paper. Subscription, $3.00 per annum; $1.50 per six months. 


Among those who have contributed to The American within the past 
twelve months are the following: 


John B. Tabb, Ellicott City, Maryland. Edward G. Mason, Chicago. J. G. Rosengarten, Philadelphia. 

Prof. J. T. Rothrock, University of Penna. Prof. H. C. Wood, M. D., Philadelphia. Mrs. M. C. Pyle, Wilmington, Delaware. 

Prof. Isaac Sharpless, Havérford College. Chas. Stokes Wayne, Philadelphia. John Leyland, London, England. 

Miss Katharine Pyle, Wilmington, Delaware. Prof. H. C. Carney, Oxford, Georgia. Simon A. Stern, Philadelphia. 

Charles G. Leland, London. Paul Hamilton Hayne, Copse Hill, Georgia. James S. Whitman, Boston. 

Mrs. LeRoy Parker, Batavia, New York. Prof. W. M. Davis, Harvard University. Cy1us Adler, Johns Hopkins University. 

R. Meade Bache, United States Coast Survey. H. P. Rosenbach, Philadelphia. Principal L. W. Miller, Pennsylvania School of 
Prof. N. M. Wheeler, Lawrence University. Prof. Angelo Heilprin, Academy of Natural Industrial Art. 

Dr. Chas. K. Mills, Philadelphia. Sciences. Miss Elizabeth McCall, West Chester, Penna. 

C. W. Ernst, Boston, Massachusetts. Prof. John P. Lamberton, Philadelphia. S. W. Cooper, Philadelphia. 

Prof. E. J. James, University of Pennsyivania. George W. Allen, Philadelphia. Walter H. Page, Brooklyn, New York. 

Prof. Hugh A. Clarke, University of Penna. Theodore Child, Paris. Mrs. Elizabeth Robins Pennell, London. 
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BUSINESS SUITS. 


We keep all worthy qualities. We begin 
at the lowest we make and qualify thus: 
Whatever materials are right in color, dura- 
bility, wearina-qualities that people expect 
in clothing bousyhi here, wemake up; from 
that up to the ivpmost that can be made in 
fancy mixtures. People can get lower; we 
could make lower quality ; but we don’t care 
to go below where we are ready to give our 
guarantee its fullest weight ; where we can 
be just to you and ourselves. Whatever is 
wrong with the clothing we sell we are ready 
to right: it would be perilous to say that if 
we used worthless materials ; the lowest ebb, 
then, of quality with us is the lowest that will 
give satisfaction to you; from that up. The 
styles of Business Suits are four-button Cut- 
aways, one-button Cutaway Sack, and Straight 
Front Sacks—which latier has found its road 
to the young men. We will not, dare not, go 
to the extreme limits of cheapness; but for 
every dollar in the price there is a dollar’s 
worth of beauty and service in lhe suit. 


S. M. Wanamaker & Co., 


—FORMERLY— 
John Wanamaker & Co. 


AT THE OLD STAND, 
818-820-822 CirestNuT STREET. 


TRUST AND INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia. 
325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Charter Perpetual. 





CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $1,200,000. 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every descrip- 
tion, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEW- 
ELRY, DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING on 
SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

Vault Doors guarded by the Yale and Hall Time 
Locks. 

The Company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from 
$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpor- 
ations and bankers; also, desivable safes in upper 
vaults for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for safe-renters. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTI 
EST. 


INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- 
ate charge. 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the courts, 
corporations and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Compa- 
ny. As additional security, the Company has a special 
trust capital of $1,000,000, primarily responsible for its 
trust obligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 
charge. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the 
Trust Department. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 

R. L. WRIGHT, JR., Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 
STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, WILLIAM H. MERRICK, 
EDWARD W. CLARK, JOHN B. GEST, 
GEORGE F. TYLER, EDWARD T. STEEL, 
HENRY C. GIBSON, THOMAS DRAKE, 
THOMAS MCKEAN, C. A. GRISCOM, 
JouN C, BULLITT, 





MANUFACTURERS. 


The Wharton Railroad 
Switch Co., 


ABRAHAM BARKER, PRESIDENT. 
WM. WHARTON, JR., SUPERINTENDENT. 
WHARTON BARKER, TREASURER, 


Office, 125 South Fourth Street, Philad’a. 
P. O. BOX 905. 


Works; Washington Ave. and 23d St., Philad’a, and 
Jenkintown, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Wharton Safety Railroad 
Switch, 
With Main Track Unbroken. 


Wharton Split Switeh, 


With Spiral Spring or Rubber Attachment. 


Wharton Spring Frog, 


Plate or Skeleton Pattern. 


Wharton Stiff Frog, 


With Wrought-Iron Clamps and Fillings. 








Wharton Patent Crossings, 


With Wrought-Iron Clamps and Fillings, 


INTERLOCKING APPARATUS, 
(Johnston's Patent,) 


AND GENERAL RAILWAY SUPPLIES. 


'MHE use of the Wharton Switch gives an unbroken 

main track, thus making travel absolutely safe from 

- accidents from misplaced switches, and insuring un- 

questioned saving in wear and tear of rolling stock 
and track. 

The Wharton Switch and Frogs are the standard on 
such roads as the Pennsylvania Railroad, New York, 
West Shore and Buffalo Railroad, Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna and Western Railroad, New York, Lake Erie 
and Western Railroad, Chicago and North-Western 
Railroad, Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, Central Pa- 
cific Railroad, ete. 





SHOEMAKERS. 


Kunkel & Griffiths, 


(Successors to Waldo M. Claflin,) 


MAKERS OF SHOES AS SUGGES- 
TED BY PROF. MEYER, 


Nos. 11 AND 13 NortH NINTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





DRY GOODS. 


DRY GOODS, WRAPS AND FURS. 


GE 
asad & “ite 


SY THE BEST PLACE TO BUY 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





‘The elegant (in the true sense of the word) look- 
ing Magazine of American History continues its Studies 
of the Civil War, and with much taste. There is also 
a full variety of readable and highly-instructive mat- 
‘ter of a less extended sort. This magazine deserves 
the cordial reception that seems every where accorded 
it, and is one of the few periodicals, also, in spite of 
restriction to a special field, that pleases the general 
reader quite as much as the historian and antiqua- 
rian.”’—New York Independent. 

“The War Studies continuesto be a conspicuous 
and most valuable feature of this publication.’’—Bos- 
ton Daily Advertiser. 

“This magazine increases in value and interest 
with every number, and is an honor to American peri- 
odical literature.’’—New York Observer, Aug. 6, 1885. 

‘This magazine has secured for itself firm footing. 
It is now one of the best of our popular periodicals; at 
the same time it is one of very great permanent 
value.”’—Princeton Press. 





The MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN HISTORY is 
carefully read by the great majority of our public men—in 
the various departmeuts at Washington, and by State and 
municipal offieia’s everywhere—and, as in no other month- 
ly periodical, the former politics, policy, and measures of 
the government are intelligently discussed for the benefit of 
present affairs. 





HE great feature ofthe October number is the auto- 

graph letter of General Grant, in fac-simile, never 
before published—a letter which was written in 1883 
on the death of Alexander Hamilton Stephens, Vice- 
President of the Confederacy. It was addressed to 
the Rev. HENRY WHITNEY CLEVELAND, late Colonel, 
C.S.A., and the Biographer of Stephens in 1865, who 
adds his own noteworthy tribute to ‘‘ General Grant’s 
Military Abilities.’ This valuable contribution to the 
Magazine, in connection with the series of papers on 


THE CIVIL WAR 


From all points of View, 


now commanding the appreciative attention of the 
world, is of surpassing interest. 

Prior to this October issue, the Magazine has 
published, with the July number, fifteen War Stup- 
IES; and the intensely interesting subject is treated 
in such a manner by the scholarly participants and 
writers as will enable the future student of American 
history to trace from their original sources many im- 
portant phases and events of the memorable conflict, 
affecting the world’s future, which are overlooked 
by every other publication. It has been from the 
first the purpose of THIS MAGAZINE to place upon per- 
manent record much more than the mere recital of 
battle scenes; and such has been the wisdom of its 
course in presenting its introductory war articles, that 
the whole country has turned toward it for the in- 
formation which has so long remained buried. And 
this information will be forthcoming in future issues, 
as in the past three months—sinceJuly. : 

The following 


COMBINATION SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 


forthe next three months—October, November, and 
ber—may prove a convenience to persons residing at 
a distance, and particularly to Schools, Colleges, and 
Reading Rooms. 





Magazine of American History, The Century, and 
Harper’s Magazine, Seas! 2 ;: 4 . $10.50 
Magazine of American History, The Century, 
North American Review, ‘ ; ~ a 
Magazine of American History, The Nation, 
Army and Navy Jovrnal, , ; « 8B 
Magazine of American History, The Critic, and 
New York Observer, ‘ ‘ : - 10.00 
Magazine of American History, St. Nicholas, 
and Scientific American, . ; - 10.00 
Magazine of American History, Babyhood, New 
York Independent, . “ ao Me ; . 
Magazine of American History, Christian Union, 
Art Interchange, . x é ; % . 8.50 
Magazine of American History, and Queries, . 5.25 
Magazine of American History, and The Cen- 


me 


tury, . : : ; ; ‘ ‘ a « “00 
Magazine of American History, and Harper’s 
Magazine, . F i . . 2 - 7.50 
Magazine of American Histery, and Andover 
Review, c ‘ | eee ; E . 7.00 
Magazine of American History, The North 
American Review, H : . 8.00 





Any other desired combination of leading period- 
icals will be furnished ; price quoted-on application. 

Separate subscriptions for the MAGAZINE OF AMERI- 
CAN HISTORY may begin at any time, and all book- 
sellers and newsdealers receive them, or remittance 
may be made direct to the publishers. Price, 50 
cents a copy ; or $5.00 a year in advance. 

The price of the bound volume is $8.50 for each half- 
year, in dark green levant cloth, and $4.50 if bound in 
half morocco. 

Address 


MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 


80 Lafayette Place, New York City. 
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